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a | dE GERMAN EXPLOITATION OF OCCUPIED 
| COUNTRIES.—II 


> (in the Bulletin of Dec. 14, an attempt was made to assess German 
t » exploitation of occupied countries under the heads of labour transfer, 
) the lowering of labour standards, taxes and levies, and the confiscation 
of property. The following article deals with exploitation under the 
other heads enumerated in the previous issue referred to.) 


(e) The Manipulation of Exchange Rates with Occupied Countries. 

There is obviously an advantage to be obtained by raising the value 
of one’s currency relative to that of a country with which one is trading. 
It means that imports from it are cheaper in terms of one’s own money, 
and that exports to it earn a greater purchasing power over its products. 
Under ordinary conditions of trading, where only tariffs limit the free- 
» dom of trade, there is, of course, only one rate of exchange between 
' » two countries which (rates with others being taken for granted) enables 
, either of them to balance its total international payments, and strong 
» economic forces will make for the establishment of this equilibrium 
rate, or for a modification of price and income-levels which eventually 
leads to the same real rate of exchange by a different route. Thus, the 
above-mentioned advantages of an overvalued currency do not accrue 





Is unless either (i) the country exploited is willing, or is forced, to lend the 
my difierence between the large exports and the small imports, or (ii) some 
ach influence, such as persuasion by the exploited country’s Central Bank, 


causes its nationals to buy more from the exploiting country than they 
would otherwise be willing to buy at the rate of exchange fixed. This 
second possibility may be taken to include the case where the exploited 
- country’s Central Bank (or other appropriate authority) is persuaded 
to subsidize the trade by purchasing claims on the exploiting country 
at a high price from exporters to it, and selling them cheaply to im- 
has ) porters. 





by The two methods of exploitation (e), and (g) mentioned at the 
wu beginning of the previous article (manipulation of exchanges, and 


borrowing) are therefore very closely connected, but it will be con- 
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venient to examine the evidence of their respective applications 
separately. 


TABLE I 
% Overvaluation % Overvaluation 
ov Undervaluation of Rm. com- 
Present Rate of Rm. com- Previous pared with 
(local units pared with Effective previous 
to the Rm.) previous Rate Effective 
Official Rate Rate 
COUNTRIES ABSORBED INTO THE REICH 
(Rate at which 
currency was 
withdrawn) 
Undervaluation 
Austria (Schilling) 1.50 30% 1.50 — 
Sudetenland {Koruna) 8.34 ae % 8.34 
Warthegau (Zloty) 2.00 6% 1.50 33% 
COUNTRIES ‘‘PROTECTED”’ 
(Rate of 
Exchange) 
Protectorate {Koruna) 11.72 30%* 8.42¢ 0O* 
Slovakia (Koruna) 10.0 14% 8.42¢ 19% 
Government-General {Zloty) 2.00 6% 1.50 33% 
COUNTRIES NOMINALLY TEMPORARILY OCCUPIED 
Denmark {Krone) 2.00 4% 1.45 38% 
Norway (Krone) 1.67 6% 1.24 34% 
Holland (Florin) 0.75 -—— 0.53 42% 
Overvaluation 
Belgium (Belga) 2.50 5% 1.67 50% 
France (Franc) 20.0 8%—l4%F 12.3—13.0§ 54—60% 





* Since prices have risen 30% since the occupation. 

+ Clearing agreement rate. 

§ Taking as the ‘‘Official”’ rate (a) the New York quotation of early June, and {b) 
the Official Franc-Sterling rate and the £ as Rm. 10. Effective rate 30% below 
“Official’’ rate. 

Table I shows, so far as information is available, the rates of exchange 
fixed by the Germans between the Reichsmark and the local currency 
of each occupied country. It is necessary to distinguish between 
the following groups: (i) countries which have been absorbed into the 
Reich, i.e. Austria, the ‘“‘“Sudetenland’’, and the Warthegau, where the 
local currency was replaced by the Reichsmark at some fixed rate, 
(ii) countries which are supposed to have been converted into perma- 
nent, semi-independent vassal-states, such as Slovakia, the Protec- 
torate and the Government-General of Poland, where either the 
Reichsmark and the local currency are both legal tender or where the 
domestic monetary system is fairly closely supervised by Germany, and 
finally (iii) countries supposed to be occupied for the duration of the 
war, where the Reichsmark is not legal tender, and where the degree 
of direct interference with the local monetary system is smaller. 

The first column in the table shows the present rate fixed by the 
German authorities. The second column shows the degree of deprecia- 
tion of the Reichsmark (taking the official rate) relative to the pre- 
occupation rate. From this it will be seen that, where a territory has 
been incorporated in the Reich, or where the Reichsmark has been 
made legal tender, the rate has generally been fixed so as to undervalue 
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or depreciate the Reichsmark, relative to its official pre-occupation 
rate, by some 30 per cent. An apparent exception is the Protectorate, 
where the rate fixed in October at the time of the Customs union was 
almost exactly equal to that ruling in March, 1939. Here, however, the 
Germans had in the meantime raised the local price and wage level by 
approximately 30 per cent, so the effect was the same as if they had 
depreciated the Crown value of the Reichsmark by this percentage 
while keeping prices constant. The real exception is the part of 
Poland incorporated in the Reich, where the rate at which the Zloty was 
replaced by the Rm. was near to the existing official rate of exchange. 

The significance of this 30 per cent reduction of the official value of 
the Reichsmark relative to the currencies of incorporated territories 
is that it indicates the degree of overvaluation which the German 
authorities themselves recognize the official Reichsmark quotations to 
represent. When a territory is to be incorporated into the Reich, there 
is clearly an advantage in having its currency linked to, or superseded 
by, the Reichsmark at the true equilibrium rate of exchange between 
them, so that only the minimum adjustment of prices may be neces- 
sary. It therefore appears that in the opinion of the German authori- 
ties the equilibrium value of the Reichsmark, for purposes of trade 
with neighbouring territories, is some 30 per cent below the official 
value. This is confirmed by the fact that the clearing rate formerly 
fixed between Germany and Czechoslovakia was 8.42 Kc. to the Rm., 
or some 28 per cent below the official parity of 11.7. This means, 
incidentally, that the true pre-war value of the Reichsmark must have 
been between 15 and 16 to the £, and that its present value would be 
about 14 to the f. 

[t is now possible to see how the rate of exchange fixed between the 
Reichsmark and the currencies of the various occupied countries 
compares with the equilibrium rate, which may be taken as 30 per cent 
below the former official rate. The results are set out in the fourth 
column of the table. They show that official quotations overvalue the 
Reichsmark above its equilibrium rate by between 19 per cent (in 
Slovakia) and 54-60 per cent (in France). This overvaluation enables 
the Reich to practise the kind of exploitation of which the Balkan 
countries have long been victims—leaving it to the Central Bank of 
the exploited country to choose between allowing more to be sold to 
Germany than is got in return, and inducing importers to take German 
goods which they do not really want in order to make trade balance. 

Since a large number of Germans, both troops and civilians, are now 
living in the occupied countries, it is not only the relative price, at the 
rate of exchange fixed, of German and Occupied Territory goods 
entering into international trade which indicates whether, and by how 
much, the Reichsmark is overvalued: the relative prices of the goods 
consumed by ordinary people in the Reich and its occupied lands, 
whether they normally enter into international trade or not, is also to 
be considered. Table II below shows first the official rate of exchange 
and then the value of the Reichsmark in terms of the local currency 
jor the purpose of buying food as calculated from the results of the 
International Labour Office Survey of October, 1938. There have, of 
course, been some relative movements of prices since then, but they 
are probably not important (or were not until June) except in the 
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Protectorate, in the figure for which the appropriate adjustment has 
been made. 


TABLE II 


Value of Rm. Value of Rm. Degree of 
at Present  forbuying Overvaluation 


Rate Food %) 
Belgium 2.50 1.80 39 
Denmark 2.00 1.15 74 
France 20.00 9.80 104 
Norway 1.67 1.38 21 
Netherlands 0.75 0.57 32 
Poland 2.00 1.14 76 
Protectorate 11.72 10.30 14 


It is clear from this that, Germany being a country where food (and 
clothing as well, for that matter) is dear relative to other things, 
Germans who are quartered in the occupied territories will find the rate 
of exchange even more favourable than Table I shows. It is obvious 
that there is a strong economic incentive for Germans to move to 
France, Denmark, and Poland in particular—an incentive which will 
persist unless those countries experience a heavy price rise, which is 
in some cases at least, prevented by rigid control. 


(f) Purchases in Excess of the Suppliers’ Desire to Sell. 

It is naturally difficult to say how far German purchases from the 
occupied countries exceed what their suppliers would have been 
willing to sell freely at the price paid, even where German buying is not 
free, but involves the use of requisitioning powers. The mere existence 
of privation in the occupied territories cannot be taken as evidence of 
such buying, since it may be attributed (and is attributed by German 
propaganda) to the British blockade. It is necessary, in order to prove 
that the Germans are removing goods from occupied territories against 
the will of the vendors, to show that the standard of living in these 
territories has been reduced more than in Germany. 

The first evidence of this is to be found in the ration-table (Table 
II1) below. It will be seen that rations are only rarely greater in the 
occupied territories than in Germany. In France, it is true, the bread 
ration is greater—but so was bread consumption in peace, and per 
capita consumption has been cut by one-sixth; there were (at the date 
for which the table was compiled) higher sugar rations in a number oi 
the occupied countries than in the Reich; the Belgian fat ration was 
higher, probably for reasons connected with transport. These, however, 
are exceptions. Particularly significant is the large German fat ration 
compared with that in Denmark and Holland, which formerly had large 
export surpluses of butter, and France, which was, at any rate, sell- 
sufficient, and consumed some 11} ounces per head per week. What can 
be seen from the table at a glance is that, so far as food is concerned, 
the standards of consumption in the Netherlands, Belgium, and France 
have definitely been brought down below the German wartime level, 
having been, up to the time of occupation, well above it; the standards 
in Denmark and Norway have been pulled down to something like the 
German standard, having also been well above it; the standard in 
the Protectorate is also below the Reich level, though it was probably 
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lower also in peacetime, and the Polish standard, low in peacetime, has 
been reduced to starvation level—2lb. 30z. of bread per head per week 
for a population chiefly dependent upon that commodity. 

; TABLE III 

RATIONS IN GERMANY AND OCCUPIED COUNTRIES (SEPTEMBER 1940) 








Bread Meat Sugar Fats Coffee 
(Ounces per Week) 
Germany 73 174 8 103 _ _ 3h 
(Substitute) 
Protectorate 44 174 104 5} 34 
Poland 35 9 5 2} ? 
France 87 12 4 3 Restricted 
Denmark Restricted Restricted 13 4 do. 
Norway* do. do. 9 10} 1} 
and fm Netherlands* 71 do. 9 4} 1j 
is) eS CBelgium 56 do. 74 13} 3 
om Source: Times’ Diplomatic Correspondent, Sept. 20, 1940, and other Press Reports. 
rte * Supplies normally not equal to rations. 
to & lhe methods of making forced purchase appear to vary from country 
will F = to country, and information about them is incomplete. In many 
11S countries, “requisition notes’ are used, which the Central Bank is 
_ obliged to accept and to charge against the clearing account. In some 
areas, the methods of requisitioning are very systematic. A Swiss 
tt + report in September described how, in the Pays de Gex (Occupied 
ie 


l‘rance) peasants were forbidden to thresh, gather potatoes, or slaughter 
een — 7 animals without German permission, that 60 per cent of the crops were 


not sent to Germany, and that, to maintain output, all men were obliged 
nce to work either on the land or on the roads. These exports are, of 
> Ol course, far in excess of any which were ever sent out of the country in 
lan peacetime. In all, it appears that, by the end of October, 800,000 tons 
ve 4 


of wheat had been removed from Occupied France, and that a million 
) pigs and many cattle had been exported to Germany in one fortnight 
ese fF alone. It is to be noted that Occupied France normally has a wheat 
7) export surplus, most of which, however, generally goes to the territory 


nst 





ble still unoccupied, and that the net export surplus of France as a whole 
the has generally been much below that amount removed by the Germans 
‘ad (it was 450,000 tons in 1935-6, for instance). France normally has no 
per’ {| | important export surplus of pigs or cattle, and only a relatively small 
me ) export (3,700 tons in 1938) of beef. The whole Bordeaux grape harvest 
Ol | 4 and most of the wine stocks of Occupied France have been taken over, 
in and cider and wine may not be made in Western France without 
er, permission. There appears also to have been some activity by German 
on buying commissions in Unoccupied France, but the extent of this is 
ge not easy to ascertain. 

‘f- : there is little information about requisitioning in the Protectorate 
a) | or Poland (in the latter confiscation largely takes its place), but it 
ed, - appears that all eggs produced in Bohemia and Moravia, with the 
a“ / exception of the produce of one chicken for each two persons, are 
el, exported to the Reich. Moreover, 60 per cent of the total Czech live- 
'ds stock are reported to have been removed to the Reich (see the Economist, 
he Nov. 2). Greiser has stated that the Warthegau provided 700,000 tons 
iy of grain for Germany last year against some 200,000 in previous years. 


Of the German purchases from the remaining Western occupied 
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countries, there is more information. Supplies so requisitioned may be 
divided into two classes—permanent supplies and temporary supplies 
or stocks. Under the first head fall such items as the 200 tons of fish 
per day obtained from Norway, the 43,000 tons of new potatoes bought 
from Holland in three months of occupation (against a normal export 
to all destinations of 27,000 tons in a comparable period of other years), 


, 


the purchase of “‘all available” eggs from Belgium (whose normal total 
exports are about 10,000 tons, out of a total production of about 
70,000). Under the second head fall two kinds of acquisition which 
cannot be repeated; that of emergency stocks accumulated in the 
occupied countries, and that of the working capital of agriculture and 
industry which the Germans either wish to liquidate or which they 
cannot maintain in view of the blockade. Examples of emergency) 
stocks acquired are the petroleum reserves of the occupied countries, 
amounting to perhaps 1,500,000 tons in France, and 500,000 tons 
elsewhere, the Norwegian “‘Crisis Reserve’’ of 300,000 tons of potatoes 
the £2.3 million worth of Danish bacon, butter, and egg stocks ear 
marked for the British market and the nine-tenths of Denmark’s own 
butter reserves which were at once bought. It is estimated that 2 
million tons of wheat reserves were bought up in the occupied countries 
excluding France. The working capital which the Germans have been 
able to purchase and consume mostly takes the form of livestock 
which it is no longer possible to feed because the blockade cuts 
off the normal supply of imported feeding stuffs. Norway, the Nether- 
Jands, Belgium, Denmark, and France normally import nearly 3 
million tons of oil cake and oil seed annually and some 6} million tons 
of cereals, a large part of which are used as cattle food. Now that most 
of this supply is cut off, a great part of the stock has to be slaughtered, 
and the Germans reap a temporary benefit in the shape of ample 
supplies of meat. 

In the week Sept. 16-22 alone, for instance (according to The Times 
Diplomatic Correspondent on Sept. 20), 17,000 Danish sheep and 11,000 
cattle were to be taken to Germany. In the course of the Autumn 
(see the New York Times, Aug. 11) Danish cattle are to be reduced 
from 3.3 million head to about 2.6 million, a procedure which will 
reduce butter production from about 220,000 to 120,000 tons, and th 
export surplus from 150,000 to 50,000. There is also to be a reduction 
in the number of pigs from 2.9 million to 1.4, so that the export surplus 
of bacon and other pigmeat will fall from 180, 000 tons to 40,000, and 
a reduction of hens from 13 million to 6 or 7 million, with the result 
that the annual export surplus of eggs must eventeally fall from about 
76,000 tons to some 20,000. In Holland, 23 out of the 29 million 
poultry are to be killed. In Norway, a quarter of the cattle (i.e. some 
350,000) are to be slaughtered. German supplies from these countries 
must eventually fall off, and the rationing of the inhabitants will 
probably become more strict as they do so, but the immediate effect o! 
occupation and blockade together has been to create a great surplus 
of meat and pare of which Germany has imported the lion s share. 


(g) Borrowing from the Occupied Countries. 
The chief methods of borrowing from the occupied countries which 
have to be considered, apart from forcing or inducing their banks to 
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subscribe to German bonds (a case of which practice was included 
under ‘‘Taxes and Levies” above) are the accumulation of clearing 
balances in favour of the occupied territory and the issuing of new 




































































ought | currency which the Central Banks of the occupied countries are obliged 
xport Be to accept. 

ears), § Only in one case is the state of the clearing between Germany and an 
total f occupied territory published. At the time of the invasion in April, 
about FF Denmark owed Germany about 50 million Kr. In the first three months 
vhich Fi of the occupation, this turned into a debt of Kr. 150 million to Denmark, 
1 the | so that the country had sold Kr. 200 million worth of goods to Germany 
eand | @ without receiving payment—an amount larger than half of her normal 
they |} quarterly export to all countries. This lending to Germany has now 
gency | increased to over 400 million Kr., or some £18 million. This clearing 
tries, debt is largely made up of the obligations represented by Requisition 
tons fF Notes and “Reichskreditkassenscheine” (the latter were abolished 
toes * as a means of payment in Denmark from Sept. 1), and has been 
ear’ F} accumulated partly by the practice of sending German troops, 30,000 
OWN at a time, for “feeding holidays” to Denmark, where they receive Km. 
iat 2 600 per month in pay—generosity which costs the German Government 
itries |} no more than the cost of printing and does not contribute to German 
been internal inflation. 

stock Fy In the other Western occupied countries, the arrangements appear 
cuts | @ to be much the same, except that Army pay is not on such a lavish 
ther- PF scale, and that the clearing balances are not published. The exception 
ly 3 | @ is Norway, where the Germans have saved themselves the trouble of 
tons issuing a special Reichsmark currency by seizing and using the printing 
most [ = presses which produced the Norwegian currency notes. 

ered, | % It is not easy to discover the amount of new currency created by the 
mple German authorities for their own purchases in the occupied countries. 


In Holland, the national currency in circulation has increased by some 
mes ~ % 220 million florins ({30 million) since the occupation, which presumably 
|,000 [| % means that an equivalent amount of claims on Germany have reached 








umn the Central Bank to act as backing for the new issue. A reasonable 
uced guess based upon this Dutch datum and on the facts revealed by the 
will Danish clearing balance would be that, by borrowing of the kinds 
1 the under discussion, the Germans have obtained some {100— {150 million 
tion worth of goods and services from the Western occupied countries, so 
‘plus that they are borrowing from them at a rate of perhaps £170—{250 
and million per year. 

sult What will be the result of these creations of new credit is clear; they 
bout bring about a continuous currency inflation in the occupied countries, 
llion which will either issue in a rise in prices or, if prices are controlled (as 
ome is being done in France, Belgium, and other countries), in a 


tries J § shortage of goods for which rationing will be the appropriate counter 
will measure. 
t of In the East, the Germans have made use of another device for 


é . ° . . . 
plus — | extracting goods without paying for them—the use of the currency 
e. withdrawn from circulation in an incorporated region to purchase goods 


in an area still unincorporated in the Reich. Thus, the Ke. 1,600 
million withdrawn in the ‘“‘Sudetenland”’ after Munich were later used 
hich : to purchase goods from Czechoslovakia, yielding some {13 million 
worth for nothing. Similarly, some 600 million Zloty withdrawn in the 
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Warthegau (equivalent to about £30 million) have been spent in the 
Government-General. 


Conclusion. 

It will be appreciated that the evidence reviewed in this and the 
preceding article is too scanty to admit of any accurate estimate of 
the total economic burden which Germany is imposing upon the 
occupied countries. The indications are, however, sufficient to make 
possible the following rough generalizations. Two million workers— 
perhaps one in twenty of their total occupied populations—have been 
induced, against what would normally be their free will, to migrate to 
Germany. The occupied countries pay to Germany taxes and levies to 
the extent of probably £1,000 million, or nearly a fifth of their total 
national incomes, of which no very large fraction, it seems likely, is 
spent upon public services for the benefit of their inhabitants. Con- 
fiscations of State and private property, gold and foreign exchange have 
taken place to an unknown amount, but certainly well above {1,000 
million. Germany buys from them at real prices 15 to 40 per cent below 
those which would rule in a free market; perhaps £200 million of these 
purchases are not paid for and they are so excessive in amount as to 
reduce the per capita supply of essentials below the level current in 
Germany, and in some cases to or below starvation level. 

These are the immediate effects of German occupation. No mention 
has been made here of the changes in the economic structure of Europe 
which the Nazi authorities aim to impose in the course of constructing 
their ‘‘New Order’; it is hoped to deal with this proposed “‘New Order” 
on its own merits in a future article. One cannot avoid the reflection, 
however, that German treatment of the occupied countries inspires no 
sanguine trust in the benevolence or the honesty which the would-be 
organizers can bring to their self-appointed task. 

A. J. B. 


Erratum 


In the Bulletin of December 14, 1940, page 1614, 5th line, for 
346,000 million gallons please read 346 million gallons. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTRIES UNDER 
GERMAN CONTROL 


I. THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE 


WHEREAS the other defeated countries are wholly under German 
control, the position in France remains ambiguous. To begin with, the 
country is divided into Occupied and Unoccupied France, divided by a 
line running from the Swiss frontier near Geneva, north-west to 
Ddle and thence westward across Central France through Chalon, 
Paray le Monial, Moulins, and Bourges to a point 20 kilometres east of 
Tours, where it turns southward in a line terminating in the Pyrenees 
south of St. Jean Pied de Port. Thus the whole of north-east and 
northern France and a large slice of western France, and the whole of 
the coast line of the English Channel and the Bay of Biscay, including 
the main commercial and industrial areas, are under German military 
occupation; this leaves rather less than half of the total area of the 
country, and that the poorer, less industrialized half, and the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard in the hands of the Government of Marshal Pétain 
set up on the morrow of the collapse of France. 


1. OCCUPIED FRANCE 

Although there is no mention in the Armistice terms! of any cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine (though there have been rumours that arrange- 
ments for such cession were in fact arranged for in one of the secret 
clauses), steps have already been taken for the incorporation of these 
areas in the German Reich. Large numbers of French families have 
been expelled, especially from Lorraine; in November expatriation was 
proceeding at the rate of 6,000 a day, and on Dec. 1, Marshal Pétain, 
in a broadcast message, stated that 70,000 Lorrainers had already 
reached Unoceupied France. The Marshal lodged a formal protest 
against the expulsions on the ground that they constituted a breach 
of the Armistice, and German reports then stated that they had 
been “‘interrupted’’. Germanization, through the exchange of educa- 
tional services and the intervention of German industrialists in mining 
and industry, is already taking place. 

Two decrees of the Fiihrer of Aug. 8, 1940 provide that in Alsace 
and Lorraine the general civil administration will no longer be under 
the army, but under civil servants directly responsible to the Fiihrer. 
[he high officials then appointed to control these provinces were 
authorities for neighbouring provinces in the Old Reich; Biirckel, 
appointed to Lorraine, had retained during his stay in Vienna the 
Gauleitership of the Saar, and Robert Wagner, appointed to Alsace, 
continued to be Gauleiter of neighbouring Baden. On Dec. 2 Biirckel 
announced that the Saar and Lorraine would be amalgamated in a new 
Gau Westmark. Customs barriers between the Reich and the two 
provinces were reported to have been removed. 

The rest of Occupied France was divided into five zones, each with 
regulations of its own controlling the movement of refugees and 
rigidly prohibiting any movement in and out of strategic areas. The 

1 See the Bulletin of June 29, 1940, pp. 779-80. 
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German administration of the territory is under the supreme contro] oj 
the Army. The Chief Administrator is assisted by a Home Minister 
and by an administrative staff under the command of General von 
Stiilpnagel, head of the German military administration in France. 
This Administration controls the activity of the French civil and 
municipal services. French Courts continue to operate except in cases 
where Germans or German interests are concerned. 


2. UNOcCUPIED FRANCE 

The terms of the Armistice signed at Compiégne on June 21 gave 
Germany in the Occupied zone all the rights of an occupying Power, 
except that of local administration. Apart from the control of arma- 
ments, aerodromes, etc., and control of shipping, of certain transit 
trade, etc., there were no stipulations as to the form of government in 
Unoccupied France. Article 3 provided that the French Government 
would be free to choose the seat of Government in non-occupied terri- 
tory, or, if they desired, to make Paris the seat of Government, in which 
case the Germans would allow the necessary facilities for administration 
of both areas from that centre. Thus, in theory, but not in reality, the 
French Government exercises internal control over all France. The 
Vichy Government is represented in Paris by various officials, one o! 
them, M. de Brinon, representing the Foreign Office, with the title 
conferred on him on Nov. 2, of ““Ambassador of France’’. 

In fact, communication of any kind between the two areas is almost 
nil, and freedom of action of the Pétain Government, even within 
Unoccupied France, is extremely limited; they have not been able to 
refuse supplies, even of commodities locally required. The German 
Government had no doubt satisfied themselves that on the main points 
they were secured, and that the Pétain Government would ‘“‘colla- 
borate’ in Germany’s general interests. One reservation was made in 
the Armistice with regard to the Navy, and it is this reservation which 
the Germans are now hoping to brush aside. In Article 8 the German 
Government “‘solemnly declare that they have no intention of using 
for their own purposes during the War the French Fleet stationed in 
ports under their control except those units necessary for coast sur- 
veillance and mine-sweeping. Except for that part (to be determined 
of the fleet destined for protection of colonial interests, all ships outside 
Irench territorial waters must be recalled to France’. 

It has already been shown, in the article in this Budletin on ‘German 
Exploitation of Occupied Territory’, how crushing are the financial! 
and material exactions levied on France. It is apparently desired that 
France, like other satellite Powers in the New Europe, shall so shape her 
production as to be complementary to that of Germany. But on th 
desired future constitution and government of France there are n 
authoritative statements from the German side. 

Whether the Vichy Government in fact retains any real freedom o! 
action, even in internal politics, is now being put to the test by the 
Laval incident. It is certain that in case of recalcitrancy the threat o! 
extending the occupation always hangs over the Vichy Government 
which has no means of resistance on the soil of France. No demands 
have so far been known to have been formulated by Germany (thie 
Italian conditions may be dismissed for the moment) with regard t' 
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the Colonial Empire, possibly because they could not be carried into 
effect so long as the command of the sea remains with the United 
Kingdom and her Allies. The only chance of any effective French 
resistance lies in Overseas France, and the policy of the Pétain Govern- 
ment thus far has been to remove Governors and commanders friendly 
to the Allies and to prevent any manifestations in their favour. 

The Pétain Administration is itself a counter-revolutionary body. 
lhe defeat of 1870 led to a return to the principles of the French Revo- 
lution and the creation of the Third Republic. The defeat of 1940 was 
followed by the ascendancy of elements hostile to those principles and to 
the establishment of a dictatorship, looking to reversion to a Catholic 
peasant country, in which industry would take only a secondary place 
and would be concerned mainly with the production of high quality 
goods in which the French artisan is a past master. 

Marshal Pétain succeeded M. Reynaud as Prime Minister on June 16, 
two days after the fall of Paris; he signed the Armistices with Germany 
and Italy on June 21 and June 24; and on July 10 he was invested with 
dictatorial powers, i.e. with the right to issue decrees amending the 
Constitution. The necessary preliminaries were carried out with the 
utmost expedition. On July 9 a formal vote for the convening of a 
National Assembly was secured in the Chamber of Deputies by 385 
votes to 3, and in the Senate by 225 to 1. On July 10 the 
Government secured the passage of a Resolution in the Assembly 
conferring the desired powers by 569 to 80, with 15 abstentions. A 
provision, however, was inserted, requiring the submission of the new 
Constitution, when formulated, to the nation. No further steps towards 
the drafting of a formal Constitution appear to have been taken, 
the emergency powers conferred being sufficient for the moment. 
Many decrees have been issued under them. 

The governing document showing the main line to be followed in the 
amendment of the Constitution is in the shape of an Exposé des Mottfs, 
though whether this was prepared preparatory to the Vote for a 
National Assembly or for the Resolutions themselves is not clear. 

The Exposé asks for powers for Marshal Pétain, President of the 
Council, to promulgate fundamental laws for the French State. The 
State must regain its authority, and be ‘‘freed from pressure by olig- 
archies’”. The Government, though ‘firmness will be its law’’, will 
respect “‘such liberties as are necessary’. The State is, however, only 
the general organ of national consolidation and of unity, and should 
not encroach on the family and social groups pre-existing, though 
they must be co-ordinated in the common interest. The duty of work 
and the value of intelligence are recognized. An important paragraph 
dealing with a “‘continental economy” appears to show that the Pétain 
Government agree with certain aspects of the proposed German New 
Order in Europe. It runs: 

“The economic life of our country will, it is certain, become ac- 
quainted with a new orientation, integrated with the continental 
system of production and exchanges; and, moreover, France will again 
become, to her advantage, agricultural and peasant in the highest 
degree. And her industry will be obliged to resume quality production. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to put an end to the present economic 

1 This Exposé is printed in International Conciliation, No. 364, Nov. 1940. 
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disorder through rational organization of production and of corporative 
institutions.” 

Marshal Pétain’s own description of the Government policy, given 
later in a broadcast of Oct. 9, was a régime “national in foreign policy, 
hierarchical in internal policy, co-ordinated and controlled in its 
economy, and, above all, social in its spirit and institutions’. 

The Constitutional Law voted by the Assembly provides Marshal 
Pétain with the authority to promulgate, through one or more Acts, 
the new Constitution (to be ratified by the nation and applied by the 
Assemblies it shall create) guaranteeing the rights of work, family, and 
patrie. The Marshal, as Head of the French State, then issued 5 
decrees dated July 11 (three Acts), July 12, and July 30. The first 
annulled the provision of the Constitution of 1875 for the election of the 
President, and declared the Marshal’s assumption of power as Head of 
the French State. The second provided full governmental powers for 
the Head of the State, who would appoint and remove Ministers and 
Secretaries of State and would exercise, in Ministerial Council, legisla- 
tive power until the formation of new Assemblies, and, even after their 
formation, would retain that power in moments of crisis. The third 
provided for the interim continued existence of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies, which would however be adjourned until further 
order. The fourth provided that, if Marshal Pétain should be prevented 
from exercising the supreme power until the ratification of the new 
Constitution, M. Pierre Laval, Vice-President of the Council, would 
automatically succeed him. The last provided for the repeal of the 
articles of the Constitution providing for the annual convening of 
Parliament, and its power of attainder against Ministers. 

Laws already promulgated by the Marshal provide for deprivation of 
French citizenship of those Frenchmen who left France without 
permission between May 10 and June 30; the death penalty for soldiers 
leaving France to join a foreign army; the suppression of secret socie- 
ties; restrictions on divorce; certain restrictions on Jews, etc. What 
will be the fate of this body of legislation none can tell, or whether the 
Government have the necessary organization to carry it into effect. 
The Vichy Government has not displayed the unanimity and stability 
that was confidently expected by its architects. Nor has it secured the 
general support counted upon. 

It was found necessary to suspend the municipal councils of Lyons, 
Toulouse, Marseilles, Vienne, and Montlugon, replacing them by 
committees authorized to act on authoritarian lines, apparently in 
the first instance because of evasion of German demands for supplies 
for the German army of occupation. The local authorities of the 
departments were placed under 12 regional governors. 

Prefects are to be made independent of local influences and respon 
sible directly to the central Government. The tendency in local govern- 
ment throughout Unoccupied France is to reduce or set aside minor 
local authorities and to replace them by officials appointed at the centre 
in order to facilitate the application of the ‘“‘new order’’. 

There has so far been no open encouragement by the Vichy Govern- 
ment for the restoration of the French monarchy, and there is no 
confirmation of a report made by a correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News that Marshal Pétain was prepared to support the candidature of 
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the Comte de Paris, son of the late Duc de Guise, and that he had 
inquired whether Hitler would be favourable to the change. 

Of the members of the Cabinet formed on July 12, M. Laval, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Pétain’s designated successor, was dismissed in 
December, and replaced by M. Flandin; General Weygand, the only 
figure beside the Marshal commanding general respect, has been sent 
to Africa; and on Sept. 5, a reorganization of the Cabinet took place, 
when M. Peyrouton replaced M. Marquet as Minister of the Interior, 
General Huntziger (one of the Armistice Commissioners) took the place 
of General Weygand at the War Ministry, and M. Belin became Minister 
of Labour and Industrial Production. The Government were unable 
to satisfy the partisans of the Action Frangaise represented in the 
Cabinet of July 12 by M. Ybarnégaray, and Marcel Déat and Jacques 
Doriot, once Neo-Socialist and Communist leaders respectively, carried 
pro-Germanism to a point that made continued co-operation impossible. 
After Marshal Pétain’s meeting with Hitler on Oct. 24 Laval succeeded 
Baudouin as Foreign Minister. What the outcome will be of his sudden 
dismissal by the Marshal on Dec. 15 is still uncertain, but it appears 
that another re-organization of the Cabinet is imminent. 

The future of the new régime in France, especially as there is 
to be no peace until Anglo-German hostilities are over,! is unpre- 
dictable. Its very existence depends on that collaboration with 
Germany which Marshal Pétain declared to be his definite policy after 
the Hitler meeting. On Oct. 30 he defined French policy in a broadcast 
as “to maintain French unity... within the framework of the new 
European order. I enter to-day on the path of collaboration. France 
has numerous obligations towards the victor. At any rate she remains 
sovereign. The sovereignty imposes on her the obligation to defend 
her soil’, 

The hope of any remaining independence for France, pending an 
Allied victory, appears to depend on whether the Marshal can resist 
the demands, now apparently made on him in direct contravention 
of the Armistice, for the transit of German troops across Unoccupied 
France, and for the use of Mediterranean bases against the Allies. 

For the present, the control of the Mediterranean by the British 
Fleet and the R.A.F. keeps a life-line open between Vichy and North 
Africa. 

M.B. 


1 Official Statement by Laval on Nov. 10. 





HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF DECEMBER 10 


IN an address to armament workers in Berlin on Dec. 10 Hitler 
declared that they were in the midst of a struggle in which more was 
at stake than the victory of one country over another. It was a conflict 
between two different worlds; there were differences between the rich 
and the poor, between nations just as within nations. The right to live 
was general and equal. If common sense failed then came violence. 

He reviewed his “‘struggle for uniting the German people’”’ and “‘the 
struggle against Versailles’ in the usual terms, and said it was the 
primary cause of the conflict. The other world did not want their 
internal consolidation, because it knew that then the vital claims of 
this mass of people would be realized. After describing at length “‘the 
injustices of the capitalist world’ he went on: 

“T can understand that an Englishman says, ‘We do not want our 
world to perish’. They are right, for they know very well that their 
Empire is threatened, and if those ideas which are popular in Germany 
are not removed and destroyed they will also penetrate to the British 
people. 

“T understand very well if they say, ‘We are going to prevent this 
at any cost.’ They see very well how our nation is being built and they 
realize the consequences. Only an example—their State is governed 
by quite a thin upper class. This upper class always sends its sons to 
its own educational institutions. They have Eton College. We have 
the Adolf Hitler schools, the National Socialist Education Institute, 
and the national political schools. They are two worlds. In one of 
them are the sons of the people; in the other only the sons of a stupid 
aristocracy and financial magnates. There only men who come from 
these schools play a réle in the State, while here the men who play a 
réle come from the people. These are two worlds, and I admit one of 
these worlds has to perish.” 

Hitler then dilated at length on the Nazi social system, and claimed 
that “In our State the people undoubtedly rule the State. If gold is pitted 
against work, capital against the people, and reaction against progress, 
work, people, and progress will triumph. There are madmen who main- 
tain that I had a feeling of inferiority towards the British. They are 
crazy. I never had any such feeling.” 

“Tf you are vanquished”’, he went on, “‘this is the end, not only of our 
socialist work of construction, but of the German people, for without 
the concentration of their power all these people could not be fed. To- 
day a mass of people of 120 to 130 million depends upon this; 85 million 
of them belong to our own people. The other world says: ‘if we lose, 
our world capitalist structure will collapse, and the idea will spread 
among our peoples that labour is the decisive element. Our claim for 
world domination will be untenable’.’’ Later he said: 

“Our fight is not directed against the Englishman as an individual, 
nor against the Frenchman. We demanded nothing from them. They 
entered this war ... because they said ‘we enter because the German 
system does not suit us, and because we are afraid that this system will 
spread to our own people’.” 

After referring to Norway, he said: ‘‘Where a German soldier stands 
no other soldier will ever set his feet. Belgium, Holland, and France 
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were defeated. The Channel coast is occupied. Our gun emplacements 
and bases were built, and now I can say no power in the world will be 
able to dislodge us from this territory against our will.” 

He next declared that it was Churchill who had the idea of starting 
unlimited air warfare at night, but not a single armament factory had 
been smashed, though “they have hit many unhappy families’. “I 
waited for 3 months,” he went on, “‘So this kind of warfare had to be 
waged, and it is being waged now with all the determination, all the 
material, and with all the courage which are at our disposal, and when 
the hour of final reckoning will come this reckoning will come too. 

“We are going to fix the time for it, but I am cautious in this respect. 
The German people will be able to bide its time, and I think they will 
be more grateful to me if I wait a little longer and thus save them many 
sacrifices. We do not want to gain prestige successes and make prestige 
attacks. We shall be guided exclusively by sober military considera- 
tions. As for the rest, we all hope that ultimately the hour will come 
in which reason will triumph again and peace will return. There will be 
no defeat of Germany either by military or economic means or by 
time. 

Hitler made no reference to Greece, Russia, or Japan, and the only 
mention of Italy was when, speaking of Germany being deprived of 
her fair share of the world, he said, “‘Another people which fell short 
in the distribution of land was the Italian people, which was inwardly 
torn and split up into several small States and was not able to take its 
natural place in the Mediterranean.”’ 


LORD LOTHIAN’S SPEECH OF DECEMBER I11 


THE British Ambassador, in an address to the American Farm 
Bureau Association at Baltimore on Dec. 11, said that Hitler had 
lost the second round, but 1941 would be a hard, dangerous year. 
Hitler would now concentrate on the sea for his attack, and was 
building submarines and long-distance bombers with all his might 
and main. He would have 2 new 35,000 ton battleships, Tirpitz and 
Bismarck, in the North Sea early in 1941, and with them would try to 
deliver a knock-out blow on Britain’s communications, and Lord 
Lothian pointed out that the Navy was “‘strung out terribly thin’’. 

He believed, he went on, that the situation concerned the United 
States almost as much as Britain. The Axis-Japan Pact made nakedly 
clear the ultimate objective of totalitarian strategy—‘‘as soon as the 
Italian or German army or fleet can occupy Gibraltar or North-West 
Africa, or Britain’s control of the Atlantic be sufficiently weakened to 
cause doubt where the American Fleet should be stationed, a two-ocean 
attack on us both in the Atlantic and Pacific will be simultaneously 
launched.” 

The best way of preventing the spread of the war was to defeat 
now the rapidly maturing attack on the communications of the British 
Isles. Victory would eventually follow the failure to destroy Britain 
both from the air and on the sea. ‘““With help from you,”’ he said, ‘““we 
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are confident that we can win, and win decisively in 1942, if not before”, 

The young nations of the British Commonwealth were fast getting 
into their stride, and ‘‘you will be staggered’’, he said, “‘at what will 
come out of Canada shortly in the shape of trained pilots and men”, 
The other Dominions were also producing pilots in great numbers, and 
South Africa was fighting in Abyssinia, Kenya, and the Sudan. 

“With your help in aeroplanes and munitions”’, he said, ‘‘in ships, 
and on the sea, and in the field of finance, now being discussed 
between your Treasury and ours, we are sure of victory—sure that 
the gangster menace to human freedom, the greatest the world has 
ever seen, will go down to the oblivion it deserves’. 

After a reference to the gloominess of the outlook after the collapse of 
France, Lord Lothian reminded his audience that the speculations 
about the future of the United States had then been hardly less gloomy. 
if Hitler conquered Britain the British Fleet would be sunk, or surrend- 
ered, or scattered among the British nations overseas. Yet wasn’t it 
clear that American security required two Fleets, the British, blocking 
the entry of hostile European fleets into the Eastern Atlantic, and the 
United States Fleet predominant in the Pacific. 

Without the conquest of Britain Hitler could not win the war. But 
“do not think’’, he went on, “that Hitler’s Nazism is going to be easily 
overthrown. Hitler is certainly going to make another attempt next 
year—and earlier rather than later—to beat down our resistance by new 
methods of still greater violence and so open the way to world war and 
domination by the Nazis’’. 

Later he said: ‘I don’t think even now that we realize the true nature 
of National Socialism .. . Modern National Socialism is the reassertion 
of the strongest tradition in German and Prussian history; belief in an 
all powerful military State creating order and discipline at home by 
ruthless Gestapo methods and expanding its wealth and power by ruth- 
less conquests abroad. Nazism is the application of the principle of army 
organization, obedience, and discipline to the whole nation, to men, 
women, and children alike, partly as the basis of order at home, and 
partly so that it can be used in war, total war, war without limit, with- 
out mercy, with its concomitants propaganda and fraud, as a means 
of total subjugation of other nations to serve the Nazi will. First they 
demoralize and disintegrate their neighbours by the propaganda of fear, 
appeasement, pacifism, internal division. Then they knock them out 
by total war. Hitler first used those methods to conquer the old Germany 
and destroy all opposing forces within it. He then set out to organize 
Germany as a military State...” 

He pointed out that Hitlerism could not become peaceful; Nazi 
Germany was organized for war and totalitarian economics and for 
nothing else. Its economic system was built on fraud; war and prepar- 
ation for war was its only remedy for unemployment. 

Later on Lord Lothian gave reasons for their confidence in victory. 
First of all, for spiritual reasons. ‘“‘The core of Hitlerism’’, he said, “‘is 
moral rottenness, and the belief that the use of utter brutality, ruthless 
power, and the prosecution of domination is the road to greatness both 
in individuals and in nations. Hitlerism is a tragedy in Germany. Its 
doctrine is not true. All history proves it wrong. The Sermon on the 
Mount is in the long run much stronger than all Hitler’s propaganda or 
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Géring’s guns and bombs. The core of the Allied creed, for all our mis- 
takes of omission and commission, is liberty, justice, and truth, and 
that, we believe, will infallibly prevail if we have resolution and the 
courage to resist to the end.” 

Britain had great and growing assets. Their first task was to defend 
he ring of defensive positions round America; and the second, to de- 
iver increasingly formidable blows at Germany. The possibility of 
assisting the subjugated peoples would be put to the test in 1941. “You 
have declared your interest”’, he continued, ‘‘your sure interest, in the 
survival of Britain. It is for you to decide whether it is to your interest 
to give us whatever assistance may be necessary in order to make 
certain that Britain shall not fall.”’ 

[here were two things which he had found the ordinary citizen of 
Britain thinking about. The first was that all his suffering and sacrifice 
should if possible end, not all wars, for human nature was probably not 
vet ready for that, but the kind of total war Hitler was waging, with its 
hideous mutilation and destruction from the air, its brutal persecution 
of conquered peoples. The second was that after this war no one who 
had done his duty should be thrown on the scrap heap of unemployment 
with nothing but bonus or dole. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than to suggest that Britain 
would come out at the end of the war a Fascist or Communist State. ‘‘I 
have never known Britain more truly democratic,” he said. ‘‘The 
British are not going to change their essential character. It has shown 
itself in this war. They will move forward, of course, with the times, 
but without revolutionary violence’. 

In conclusion, he said: 

‘But the more people think about the future the more they are drawn 
to the conclusion that all real hope depends on some fortn of cooperation 
between the United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Even if we win total victory there will be no change immediately 
creating an effective new League of Nations. There will be nothing 
in Europe from which to make it. A majority of the younger genera- 
tion consist of people who have been educated in such brutish 
doctrines as blood and earth, that might is right, that Jews are social 
poison, or that business men are hyenas only fit for destruction. No 
man can even say what France to-morrow will be like. 

‘The plain truth is that peace and order always depend not on dis- 
arming police but on there being an overwhelming power behind just 
law. The only place where that power can be found behind the laws of 
the liberal and democratic world is the United States and Great Britain 
supported by the Dominions and some other free nations. The only 
nucleus round which a stable, peaceful, democratic. world can be built 
after this war is if the United States and Great Britain possess between 
them more aeroplanes, ships of war, and key positions of world power 
than any possible totalitarian rival. Then, and then only, will political 
and industrial freedom be secure and willit be possible for a free economic 
system to prevail against the economics of totalitarianism. If we are 
to set the world going again, not only must we have strength but we 
must not adopt the fatal policies we all pursued after the last War- 
the establishment of prohibitive tariffs, trying to collect fantastic 
reparations and war debts through those tariffs, then hoping to dodge 
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the inevitable consequences of these follies by a policy of reckless lending. 
Markets and employment for all should be the main purpose of our 
post-war economic policy.”’ 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR OF 
DECEMBER 19 


ON Dec. 19 Mr. Churchill addressed the House of Commons on the war 
situation, beginning by explaining why he could not do this more often, 
Apart from the danger that the enemy might be able to gain advantage 
from information given, he reminded the House that he had already told 
them that he wanted deeds, not words. 

Of the operations in Libya he said he had every reason to believe that 
the attack on Bardia was developing favourably, but with fighting tak- 
ing place over an area as large as Yorkshire it was not, of course, 
possible to give details at the moment. He was sure, however, that the 
figure given of 30,000 prisoners was already a considerable under- 
estimate, and 100 serviceable guns and 50 tanks, with great quantities 
of stores, had also been captured. Fighting at Sidi Omar a few days 
earlier had brought in another 800 prisoners and a battery of artillery. 
On the same day, in assaulting the Jerabub Oasis, the Australian 
cavalry had charged sword in hand, and gathered both guns and trans- 
port as its trophy. 

The Italians had not shown a high fighting spirit—perhaps their 
hearts were not in their work. Perhaps they had been so long disciplined 
and so much relieved of all share in the government of their own country 
that they had ndt felt those virile emotions which were best nourished 
by discipline imposed on freedom. ‘‘At any rate,” he said ‘“‘we have 
seen the spectacle of a whole division laying down its arms in front of a 
far inferior force.”’ 

He then announced that up to the night of Dec. 16 the British losses 
were less than 1,000 killed and wounded. This was highly satisfactory 
and its reactions would permit them to take bolder views than those 
open to them before. It was a case where risks had been well run. They 
were great, but they had been run and surmounted by the great skill 
of General Wavell and General Wilson and with the help and co-operation 
from the Air Force under Air Marshal Longmore. 

The risks were also well run by the General Staff and the War Com- 
mittee at home, who had to decide in August to send precious tanks of 
the best quality and cannon of which they were then so short on the 
long journey round the Cape. But risks were necessary in war, and they 
implied that when forfeit was exacted the House would stand by the 
Government and the military commanders. “I have endeavoured al- 
ways to say’’, he explained, “‘that those who launch themselves against 
the enemy in any action taken with vigour and violence will, whatever 
the upshot, receive the support of the Government and, I doubt not, 
also of the House of Commons.” 

Another thing that made this victory gratifying was that the British 
Army had at last had an opportunity of showing its quality. In the 
fighting round Dunkirk all the divisions engaged had the consciousness 
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that they were fully a match for their German opponents. Several battles 
showed that they had not the slightest reason to shrink from contact on 
anything like equal terms, or even against a show of odds with the 
regular mass of the troops of the German Army. 


[hey must have a large Army, he went on, well found, trained, and 
equipped, and he did not doubt that in 1941 they would find opportu- 
nities of using it, “if not in defence of this island, in other theatres, where 
we may hope that they will be able to contend with their opponents on 
terms of moderate equality in numbers and, I trust, in terms of 
equality in equipment”. 

At present, they were still only half armed — a half-armed nation 
fighting a fully-armed nation, a nation which had already passed 
saturation point in its armaments. But in the course of 1941 Britain 
would become a well armed nation too, and that would open possibilities 
not open up to the present. It took 3 or 4 years to put the industries 
of a country on to a war basis, and they were only in the 2nd year. The 
Germans had reached the culmination point certainly at the end of 1939. 
Mr. Churchill then appealed to the House and the nation to make every 
effort possible to accelerate and make more abundant production of 
arms and munitions of every kind. The results so far were not enough, 
but they were certainly on a very great and very substantial scale. 

lhe same thing applied to food production. When he spoke earlier 
of the years 1943 and 1944 he did not mean that the war would con- 
tinue till then. But in agriculture and in shipbuilding it was necessary 
to look ahead. 

They were separating for a short recess and ‘‘we may, I think, go 
with some sense of composure and even satisfaction at the progress 
which has been made. . . but it would be a disaster if anyone supposed 
that the supreme dangers, the mortal dangers, are passed. They are not. 
lhere are the dangers of prolonged deadlock, but there may be also 
more immediate dangers. . . . It would be a very great lack of prudence, 
amounting to a crime, if vigilance were relaxed in our Armies here at 
home, or if in any way it was assumed that the danger of invasion has 
passed’, 

The defence of the beaches was, of course, complete, but they were not 
making the mistake made by the French General Staff when they 
thought that holding the Maginot Line was all that was necessary. He 
had gone to Paris just after the first defeat and asked ‘‘what are you 
going to do with your masses of manceuvre, or general reserve?”’ and 
had learnt with the greatest sorrow that general reserves did not exist. 
In the British Isles there was now a very large Army capable of moving 
to any place with great rapidity and going into action with the strongest 
counter offensive. But they must remember that Hitler—who wielded 
gigantic power, and was capable of wielding it in a ruthless manner— 
had great need of doing something now, or soon, or at any rate in the 
next few months. 

‘‘We must make increasing preparations,”’ he went on. ‘‘The attacks 
in the air have slackened somewhat because of the weather, but they 
might easily have slackened in preparation for some other form of 
activity.” They must expect a continuation of the night attacks, which 
neither they nor the Germans had yet found a way of stopping. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Churchill said the shipping losses still continued at 
a very disquieting level; not so bad as in the critical period of 1917, 
but they must recognize the recrudescence of a danger which a year ago 
they seemed to have mastered. ‘‘We shall steadily increase from now on 
our resources in flotillas and other methods of defence,”’ he said, ‘‘but 
we must regard the keeping open of this channel to the world against 
submarines and the long distance aircraft which are now attacking as 
the first of the military tasks which lie before us at the present time.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S ADDRESS TO THE ITALIAN NATION | 


ON Dec. 23, the eve of the Christmas festival, Mr. Churchill broadcast 
an appeal to the Italian nation to remember ancient friendship and 
to reconsider their present position before hostilities proceeded further, 
“Whoever imagined until the last few melancholy years’, he asked, 
“that the British and Italian nations would be trying to destroy one 
another?”’ After recalling that the British people had been champions 
of the Italian Risorgimento, and had assisted and hailed the movement 
for the unity of the Italian nation, and recalling also the long friendship 
and liking between the two peoples, he said: ‘“‘And now we are at war: 
now we are condemned to work each other’s ruin. Your aviators 
have tried to cast their bombs on London; our armies are tearing and 
will tear your African Empire to shreds and tatters.” 

Presently they would be forced to come to closer grips. This 
situation was the work of one man only, who had ranged the Italian 
people in deadly struggle against the British Empire and had deprived 
Italy of the sympathy and intimacy of the United States of America. 
That this man was a great man he did not deny, but, after 18 years of 
unbridled power, he had led Italy to the verge of ruin. Against the 
wishes of the Crown, the Vatican, and the Italian people, “‘who had 
no lust for this war’’, he had arrayed ‘‘the trustees and inheritors”’ of 
ancient Rome upon the side of the ferocious pagan barbarians. 
‘There lies the tragedy of Italian history, and there stands the criminal 
who has wrought the deed of folly and shame.” 

Mr. Churchill then dealt with the history of the Abyssinian dispute, 
arising out of obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
to which both sides were parties, and recalled that it was Mussolini 
who had insisted on the admission of Abyssinia to the League when 
Great Britain had demurred against it. Nothing in that quarrel could 
justify the deadly strife now going on. 

Where was the need for Italy to intervene in the present struggle, 
to strike at prostrate France, to declare war on Britain, to invade 
Egypt, which was under British protection? France would rise again. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations, indeed the English-speaking 
world, was aroused. ‘‘They are on the march or on the move, and all 
the forces of modern progress and of ancient culture are ranged behind 
them.’” Why, he asked, had the Italians placed themselves in the path 
of this avalanche, and why, after all this, were they made to attack 
and invade Greece? No one was consulted. Surely the time had come 
when the Italian monarchy and people, guardians of the sacred centre 
of Christendom, should have a word to say. Should not the Italian 
Army, which had fought so bravely in the past, but now evidently had 
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no heart for the job, have some care for the life and future of Italy? 
He went on: ; 

“T can only tell you that I, Churchill, have done my best to prevent 
this war between Italy and the British Empire, and to prove my words 
[ will read you the message which I sent to Signor Mussolini in the 
fateful days before it began. Cast your minds back to May 16 of this 
year. The French front had been broken, the French army was not yet 
defeated, the great battle of France was still raging.”’ 

Mr. Churchill then read the two Notes. In his Note he said he 
desired to send a message of good will across what seemed to be a 
swiftly widening gulf. Was it too late to stop a river of blood from 
flowing? They could, no doubt, inflict grievous injuries on one 
another and darken the Mediterranean with their strife. 

“Tf you so decree it must be so; but I declare that I have never 
been the enemy of Italian greatness nor ever at heart the foe of the 
Italian law-giver. It is idle to predict the course of the great battles 
now raging in Europe, but I am sure that whatever may happen on 
the Continent, England will go on to the end, even quite alone, as we 
have done before, and I believe with some assurance that we shall be 
aided in increasing measure by the United States and indeed by all 
the Americas. 

“T beg you to believe that it is in no spirit of weakness or of fear 
that I make this solemn appeal which will remain on record. Down 
the ages above all other calls comes the cry that the joint heirs of 
Latin and Christian civilization must not be ranged against one an- 
other in mortal strife. Hearken to it I beseech you in all honour and 
respect before the dread signal is given. It will never be given by us.” 

Mr. Churchill then read Mussolini’s reply, reminding him of the 
sanctions episode, and complaining of ‘‘the real and actual state of 
servitude in which Italy finds herself in her own sea’’. If, he concluded, 
it was to honour their signature that the British Government had 
declared war on Germany, “you will understand that the same sense 
of honour and of respect for engagements assumed in the Italian- 
German treaty guides Italian policy to-day and to-morrow in the 
face of any event whatsoever”’. 

“That was the answer’’, said Mr. Churchill. “I make no comment 
upon it. It was a dusty answer. It speaks for itself. Anyone can see 
who it was that wanted peace, and who it was that meant to have war. 
One man and one man only was resolved to plunge Italy after all these 
years of strain and effort into the whirlpool of war. And what is the 
position of Italy to-day? Where is it that the Duce has led his trusting 
people after 18 years of dictatorial power? What hard choice is open 
to them now? It is to stand up to the battery of the whole British 
Empire on sea, in the air, and in Africa, and the vigorous counter- 
attack of the Greek nation; or, on the other hand, to call in Attila over 
the Brenner Pass with his hordes of ravenous soldiery and his gangs of 
Gestapo policemen to occupy, hold down, and protect the Italian 
people, for whom he and his Nazi followers cherish the most bitter 
and outspoken contempt that is on record between races. 

‘There is where one man and one man only has led you; and there I 
leave this unfolding story until the day comes—as come it will—when 
the Italian nation will once more take a hand in shaping its own 
fortunes.” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


December 10 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there had been 
no enemy activity in the night apart from a reconnaissance flight near 
the south coast. A bomber was shot down in the North Sea the previous 
afternoon. An evening bulletin stated that a few aircraft approached 
the coast singly during the day, and 2 bombs were dropped in east 
Kent, but they caused no casualties. Later reports said that a place 
on the Essex coast was also bombed and a few casualties caused. 

The Ministry also reported attacks during the night on an aircraft 
factory at Bremen, the naval base at Lorient, and the docks at Boulogne, 
and the destruction of an enemy fighter. One aircraft failed to return. 
An artillery duel took place across the Straits of Dover in the evening. 

The German communiqué stated that bad weather restricted the air 
operations during the previous day and the night to armed recon- 
naissances. Several British aircraft flew over Northern Germany in 
the night and dropped a number of bombs, causing some damage to 
buildings. The enemy lost 3 ’planes, and 3 German ’planes failed to 
return from the big attack on London. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported a fresh advance by the forces and 
the successful continuation of the struggle. Semi-official reports said 
that a number of important mountain positions had been occupied 
north and north-west of Santi Quaranta and Argyrokastro. West of 
Pogradets also, the Greeks made progress, driving the enemy from 
strong hill positions. Valona had been again bombed the previous day, 
and the jetty and buildings alongside hit. Corfu and a village in the 
western Peloponnese were raided, but there were no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Osum sector enemy 
attacks were thrown back, suffering serious losses. On the rest of the 
front “‘our troops consolidated their new positions’. 


NoORTR AND EAsT AFRICA 


G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that the operations continued successfully. 
Prisoners captured were reported to exceed 4,000, and a number of 
tanks were taken. By the evening the land forces were reported to 
have reached the coast between Sidi Barrani and Buq Buq, thus 
driving a wedge between the forces holding the former place and the 
main body of the Italian army. The R.A.F. bulletin stated that on 
Dec. 9 every aerodrome from Derna to Sidi Barrani had been heavily 
bombed, and great damage caused. Twenty-two enemy aircraft 
were reported destroyed—18 confirmed and 4 unconfirmed. A naval 
communiqué added that during the night of Dec. 8-9 naval units 
successfully shelled Maktila camp and Sidi Barrani. 

In Italian East Africa a Rhodesian squadron attacked positions 
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north-east of Kassala, and raided troop and transport concentrations 
at Khor Aftit, on the Gondar road, starting large fires. 

The Italian communiqué stated that “‘in North Africa we have shot 
down 4 enemy ‘planes’’. In East Africa the enemy made an incursion 
in the Tessenei zone with a small contingent using lorries flying the 
Italian flag. In spite of this stratagem the enemy were recognized and 
the attempt foiled, and the British detachment fell back with great 
losses. Raids on Assab and on the railway in Abyssinia caused no 
damage worthy of note. 


December 11 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
ArR OPERATIONS . 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that small numbers of 
iircraft had been active over the Channel and the south-east coast 
during daylight, and bombs dropped in a coastal town demolished 
some houses and shops and caused a few casualties. One raider was 
destroyed in Kent. The Ministry also stated that the weather in the 
night was very unfavourable for operations against Germany, but 
attacks were made on railway junctions, a power station, aerodromes, 
and inland docks in Western Germany and in occupied territory. The 
docks at invasion ports were also bombed; and an enemy fighter was 
shot down by one of the bombers. Two aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that air activity was confined to 
armed reconnaissance owing to the weather. In the harbour area of 
Frinton-on-Sea hits were scored which caused a large pall of smoke, 
while they were also observed on factories between Folkestone and 


Canterbury. Some enemy bombers dropped a number of bombs on 
South-West Germany and on occupied territory in the night. Apart 
from considerable damage to a children’s home in a town in Germany 
and slight damage in some localities in the Eiffel district there was no 
significant material damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the continuation of the offensive 
along the whole front, and the capture of some strong positions at the 
point of the bayonet. 

British Air Force H.Q. reported a further attack on Valona the 
previous day, when a ship in the port was hit, and bombs fell among 
motor transport and on a munitions dump. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on the Greek front the day 
passed without any action worthy of note. 


NORTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced satisfactory progress in the Western Desert. 
The prisoners taken so far numbered over 6,000, with quantities of 
material. An evening communiqué announced the capture of Sidi 
Barrani, with many prisoners, including 3 Generals. During the 
night of Dec. 10 and on Dec. 11 naval forces continued to shell the 
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retreating enemy, particularly on the roads around Sollum. The 
R.A.F. announced that all the aerodromes in the Libyan Desert were 
raided, and 6 enemy aircraft were shot down and 3 seriously damaged. 
An enemy camp at Safafi was heavily bombed; also the barracks at 
Bardia and the landing ground at Gazala, where an aircraft was 
destroyed. At El Adem a number of enemy aircraft were destroyed, 
and hangars and other buildings set on fire. From all the operations 
of the day and night one aircraft failed to return. 

General de Gaulle’s H.Q. announced that advanced units of the 
Free French Forces were taking part in the actions near Sidi Barrani 
and had captured prisoners and war material. At the frontier of Chad 
and Libya they had completely occupied the zone which, by the 
armistice of June, was to be evacuated, north of the Faya-Fada line. 

The Italian communiqué stated that at dawn on Dec. 9 British 
armoured divisions attacked the lines south-east of Sidi Barrani, 
which were held by Libyan troops. These gallantly resisted but were 
eventually overcome and fell back on Sidi Barrani. During the days 
of Dec. 9 and 10 exceptionally violent fighting took place, and the 
‘Third of January’ Blackshirt and the Ist Libyan Divisions led the 
attack and inflicted grave losses. General Maletti died at the head of 
his Libyan battalions. 

The R.A.F. in Aden stated that much damage was done in a raid 
on Duanle Station, and on the Abyssinian railway on Dec. 8, and 
bombs were also dropped at Assab. 


December 12 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks, 
mainly on Birmingham, were made on a fairly heayy scale during the 
night. Elsewhere activity was less, though some damage was done. 
The main attack lasted all night, and caused a number of fires, but all 
were quickly brought under control. Among buildings damaged were 
6 churches, 11 schools, 2 cinemas, a hospital, a shelter, and an A.F.S. 
station. Considerable damage was done in many parts of a town in 
the west of England, and it was feared that a number of people were 
killed. One enemy bomber was destroyed. An evening bulletin stated 
that small formations of aircraft crossed the Kent coast in the morning, 
but were intercepted and 3 machines destroyed without any British 
loss. A few bombs were dropped on the outskirts of London and on 
places in the south-east, but they caused few casualties. An enemy 
bomber was shot down off the coast. 

Operations against Germany included a heavy attack on Mannheim 
in the night, when hits were scored on the power station and the 
railway. The docks at Calais, Boulogne, and Etaples, and several 
aerodromes in occupied territory were also bombed. One aircraft 
failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of important war 
targets in the Midlands and southern England in the night; also a 
number of towns on the south coast, where several fires were caused 
and considerable destruction observed. Fast bombers attacked an oil 
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depot in the Thames Estuary and military objectives on the south 
coast, and an attack on Southend and other towns caused several 
fires. At Hastings hits were registered on a utility plant. In more raids 
on German-occupied territory and South-West Germany British airmen 
caused little damage. The boiler house of a small factory was damaged 
by fire. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that the Dutch sloop Van Kinsbergen had 
captured the German vessel Rhein the previous day in West Indian 
waters, but the Rhein subsequently sank, having been scuttled by her 
crew. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
IrALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that the Army continued to take the 
initiative all along the 80-mile long battle front, and the left wing was 
making progress up the road to Himara. The Italians were reported to 
have lost a height on the Lake Ochrida bank. Keen fighting occurred 
near Tepelini, in which the Alpine Corps was employed. It was stated 
in Athens that Valona was useless as a port, owing to air raid damage 
and the sinking of a transport at the entrance to the harbour. Italian 
prisoners were reported to have said that the aerodromes at Durazzo 
and Tirana had been abandoned. 

The Italian communiqué stated that some sporadic enemy attacks 
were completely repelled, and prisoners and automatic weapons 
captured. The air force raided troop concentrations in the Barova 
zone and ships in the Gulf of Patras. 


NORTH AND EAstT AFRICA 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that the advance troops were in contact with 
the Italians, who continued their withdrawal, and meanwhile clearance 
of the battlefield was proceeding. The prisoners so far counted exceeded 
20,000, with tanks, guns, and equipment of all types. One Corps 
Commander and 2 Divisional Commanders were among hundreds of 
officers captured. 

The Naval bulletin stated that both heavy and light units of the 
Fleet had been shelling focal points of the Italian retreat at Sollum and 
Bardia, and harassing their communications. They had sustained no 
damage whatever. Other naval units bombarded Kismayu, in Somali- 
land, damaging supplies. 

The R.A.F. reported incessant bombing of every Italian advanced 
aerodrome, and attacks on troops, in support of the army offensive. 
Blackshirts retreating from Buq Bugq to Sollum were heavily machine- 
gunned and thrown into utter confusion, and in the same area transport 
lorries were successfully bombed. The aerodromes attacked included 
Gambut, Aziez, Menastir, El Adem, El Gubbi, Derna, Tmimi, and 
Gazala, at many of which aircraft on the ground were destroyed. Several 
tons of bombs were also dropped on Sollum. 

Fighter aircraft shot down 8 enemy machines—6 confirmed and 2 
unconfirmed—and destroyed a ‘plane on the ground. One British 
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aircraft failed to return, but one reported lost in the fighting on Dec. 10 
returned to its base. The number of Italian aircraft destroyed since 
the operations began was given in Cairo as 41, and the British losses, 4. 

The Italian communiqué stated that ‘‘operations are still under way”, 
Fierce fighting occurred the previous day west of Sidi Barrani, and 
‘losses in men and equipment inflicted on the enemy are heavy, 
Italian losses are also noticeable’. In the air battle reported on Dec. 11 
it had been definitely ascertained that the enemy losses were 13 air- 
craft, and not 4 as then given. Seven Italian ‘planes were missing. 

In Eritrea an enemy attempt at infiltration near Tessenei was thrown 
back, and in the same area an enemy aircraft was shot down without 
loss. A cruiser fired a few shells into Kismayu without causing any 
damage, and some hits were scored on the warships. 


December 13 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the enemy de- 
veloped an attack on an industrial area in the north of England during 
the night. In one town a number of buildings were destroyed and 
roads damaged. Large numbers of incendiary bombs were used, but 
the fire situation was soon well in hand. Reports so far received did not 
suggest unduly heavy casualties, and elsewhere in the region they were 
very few. In the rest of the country there were small scattered inci- 
dents involving only a few casualties. Two enemy bombers were 
destroyed. An evening bulletin stated that no bombs had _ been 
dropped anywhere during daylight. 

The News Service stated that the attack on Sheffield, the town 
referred to, lasted for many hours, and cinemas, stores, and shops were 
wrecked, and some churches damaged. The raiders machine-gunned 
firemen at work. 

A communiqué on the operations against Germany stated that the 
docks at Brest had been bombed the previous evening, and that a 
CoaStal Command aircraft had scored a direct hit on a supply ship 
off the Dutch coast. Bad weather prevented air operations during 
the night. 

The German communiqué reported a further attack on Birmingham 
on the night of Dec. 11, when violent explosions were observed in the 
southern quarter of the town and at the gasworks, and fires started at 
the railway and in industrial plants. The next night strong formations 
attacked the heavy industrial plants in Sheffield. Heavy bomber 
formations took off continuously from their bases in France and 
Belgium, and the weather, bad at first, improved over the Midlands. 
“It may be assumed,” it said, “that the persistent bombing at Sheffield 
caused fires on such a scale that the raid can be compared with earlier 
heavier attacks on London and Midland towns’”’. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced that the Submarine Sunfish had sunk a 
loaded German supply ship of 4,000 tons off the Norwegian coast, and 
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had torpedoed and damaged a tanker of about the same tonnage. The 
loss by enemy torpedo of the armed merchant cruiser Forfar was also 
announced. The Admiralty also reported the setting on fire of an enemy 
bomber the previous day by the drifter Evening Primrose, which 
sustained no damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


[rALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported local operations at various places 
and the capture of 150 prisoners by reconnaissance units. Semi- 
official reports stated that in the Premeti sector 2 more important 
heights were captured, and west of Pogradets further progress was made. 
The enemy forces around Tepelini had begun to fall back along the 
upper valley of the Viosa, and Yugoslav reports stated that Tepelini 
was being shelled by the Greeks, who were only 2 miles away. Another 
report stated that the Greeks on the northern front had during the 
night taken an important position, with large stocks of munitions in 
underground stores and defence works facing the Yugoslav frontier. 
The Greek advance up the coast road was also stated to be progressing 
well, with the initiative in their hands. 

The Italian communiqué stated that ‘‘on the Greek front there was no 
event worthy of note. Small local attacks were repelled’. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that remnants of the beaten Italian Army 
continued their withdrawal, closely followed up by British advanced 
troops. Two more divisional commanders were captured, and the 


number of prisoners had increased by several thousands, but it was not 
yet possible to give a precise figure. 

The R.A.F. announced that incessant attacks on enemy aerodromes 
and troop concentrations had been kept up by both bombers and 
fighters throughout the night and the previous day. A particularly 
heavy raid on Tobruk caused fires in the harbour and town and ex- 
plosions near petrol dumps and ammunition stores. At El Adem 
aerodrome, nearby, hangars were seen to have been gutted by previous 
attacks, and aircraft on the ground were machine-gunned. Bardia, 
Tmimi, and 10 other aerodromes and landing grounds were bombed, 
and at the first-named an explosion in a stores dump park caused a fire 
with flames rising to 1,000 feet. Fighter aircraft wrecked much mecha- 
nized transport and caused serious losses to troops on the lines of 
communication; they also shot down 3 CR 42s. One bomber and one 
fighter failed to return. 

In Abyssinia South African aircraft raided Javello and destroyed 3 
and damaged 3 more enemy machines. The Rhodesian squadron raided 
the camp at Gubba, causing large fires which were seen to be spreading 
rapidly. At Lagarre, near Diredawa, 2 motor transport workshops 
were set on fire. An enemy ’plane bombed Goz Regheb, doing some 
damage. 

The Italian communiqué reported violent fighting the previous day 
between Sidi Barrani and Sollum and in the desert to the south-east, 
in which the troops were fighting with great valour. Fighter and 
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bomber squadrons, despite sand-storms blown up by the ghibli, un- 
interruptedly attacked and set on fire enemy units from dawn till 
nightfall. Since Dec. 9, 18 enemy ’planes had been shot down, and 12 
Italian had not returned. In East Africa there was patrol activity on 
the Sudanese border, and heavy losses were inflicted on enemy mechani- 
zed units. 


December 14 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that there was little activity 
during the night, but some damage was done at a few points on the 
east coast, and a few people were injured. An evening bulletin reported 
that enemy activity had been on a very small scale. A single aircraft 
dropped bombs at a place in the West Midlands, damaging shops and 
houses and killing and injuring some people, and the only other bombs 
reported fell near a farm in the Home Counties, but no one was hurt. 

The operations against Germany during the night included attacks 
on Kiel, Bremen, Bordeaux, and various docks and aerodromes in 
Holland. Many fires were started at Bremen in factories and ware- 
houses near the harbour, and at Bordeaux several explosions were 
caused on the quayside and at the gates of the dock. 

The German communiqué repeated the report of the attack of Dec 
12-13 on Sheffield, where the bombers were able to take good aim and 
cause fires and explosions in steel works and other factories of military 
importance. During the previous day bad weather restricted air 
activity to armed reconnaissance. Several British ‘planes entered 


north and west Germany and dropped bombs, but they caused onl) 
slight damage to buildings in only 2 places, and injured 8 civilians. 
The News Agency described the raids as weak. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that the offensive continued, and 
important heights were occupied. Numbers of prisoners were taken 
and over 60 automatic weapons. Enemy aircraft bombed several 
villages, but there were no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy attacks in various centres 
had been decisively repulsed, and vigorous counter-attacks made, 
causing heavy losses, especially in the Osum zone. The air force hit 
enemy columns on the march in dive-bombing operations. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The British Naval communiqué stated that Bardia had been shelled 
during the night, and an attack made on the warships by E-boats was 
driven off. The Italian submarine Naiade attempted to interfere, and 
was immediately sunk. 

The Italian communiqué reported an air attack ‘‘with evident success’ 
on the Micaba aerodrome, Malta, and stated that Cotrone, in Southern 
Italy, had been raided during the night, and a house and 2 sheds 
damaged. 
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NorTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that the advance forces continued to press 
back the enemy, who were endeavouring to stem the tide of their rout 
on and about the Libyan frontier. Clearance of the battlefield con- 
tinued, and the number of prisoners was now estimated at 26,000, 
together with guns, tanks, and large quantities of equipment of all 
types. On the Sudan frontier harassing activities continued unabated. 

fhe R.A.F. announced that 15 Italian aircraft had been destroyed 
the previous day, and 4 Gladiators lost, the pilots of 3 of which escaped 
safely. The air force, in support of the army, bombed and machine- 
gunned landing grounds, stores and fuel dumps, and motor transport, 
and direct hits were scored on military targets at Derna, Bardia, 
Gubbi, Gambut, Tmimi, Bomba, and Gazala. 

In East Africa Gura aerodrome, Asmara port, and the Diredawa 
pumping station were all bombed, and at Mai Adaga the aircraft 
workshops received direct hits. 

rhe Italian communiqué stated that in the Cyrenaican frontier zone 
violent fighting had continued all the previous day, and during the 
afternoon counter-attacks had reduced the enemy pressure. The air 
force shot down 6 Gloster ‘planes without loss. In East Africa there 
was activity of patrols and artillery. The air force hit armoured cars 
and damaged stores and supply columns. The enemy aerodrome of 
Goz Regkeb was bombed and dive-bombed and machines on the 
ground hit. 


December 15 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


\IR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity had 
been slight during the night. In the early evening bombs were dropped 
on a Thames Estuary town, killing a few people and damaging several 
houses, but elsewhere there was very little damage and very few 
casualties. An evening bulletin stated that no bombs had been dropped 
in any part of the country during daylight. In the Thames Estuary 
town in the night working-class houses had been destroyed or damaged 
by 2 heavy bombs, and some people killed. 

The operations over Germany included attacks by Coastal Command 
aircraft on Brest and Lorient, all the machines returning safely. 

The German communiqué stated that, owing to the weather, opera- 
tions on the night of Dec. 13 were confined to the mining of British 
harbours. On that of Dec. 14 attacks were made on military targets in 
south England and the Midlands, and in the latter area an important 
industrial plant received effective hits. The enemy did not fly over 
Reich territory. In occupied territory bombs were dropped at 2 points 
without causing any damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué stated that in successful local combats they 
had captured fresh heights, a number of prisoners, and many machine 
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guns and mortars. Semi-official reports stated that on the previous day 
over 40 Italian aircraft, in waves of 3, inaccurately bombed Greek 
positions. The R.A.F. reported that Valona was raided twice the 
previous day, and much damage observed among military stores and 
transport and at the aerodrome. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy attacks in various sector F 
had been repulsed by counter-attacks in which they suffered consider. 
able losses. The Air Force carried out uninterrupted action against fF 
troop concentrations and supply and motorized columns, and dive 
bombers scored direct hits on road junctions and machine-gunned 
enemy troops. Other formations bombed and hit the viaduct on the 
Athens-Salonika railway. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced that Cotrone Harbour had been raided for 
the first time on the night of Dec. 13-14, all the bombs bursting along 
the water front. 

The Italian communiqué reported that 3 raids had been made on 
Naples, bombs being dropped on the port and Molotoff breadbaskets 
on the city, and a naval unit of medium tonnage was struck. Damage 
was not serious, but some 50 of the crew were killed or wounded. A 
small sailing ship in the harbour was sunk. Fires were started in the 
upper floors of some buildings ashore but were soon extinguished. The 
populace maintained exemplary calm. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that operations were proceeding on the 
Libyan frontier, where the troops continued to press the enemy. A 
heavy dust storm was raging. The R.A.F. stated that bombers had 
raided all Italian landing grounds and aerodromes in the advanced 
areas and had made a particularly heavy attack on Bardia in spite of 
attempts by fighters to protect it. Some 50 CR 42s were on patrol 
there, but the bombers succeeded in wrecking barracks and ware- 
houses and starting large fires, followed by explosions. At Derna 
aircraft on the ground were destroyed, and at Sollum the barracks and 
other military targets hit. Twenty-four enemy aircraft were destroyed 
and several others damaged. Three British aircraft failed to return. 
On the night of Dec. 13-14 Fleet Air Arm machines bombed Tripoli 
scoring 2 direct hits on a ship at the quay and hitting a second vessel 
and causing an explosion. One aircraft failed to return. 

In Eritrea Asmara, Gura, Zula, and Danghilla were bombed and at 
the first fires were started near aircraft. Several fires were also observed 
at Zula and Danghilla. 

The Italian communiqué stated that after the evacuation of Sidi 
Barrani the previous day, the 6th of the battle, Italian and British 
forces met from dawn to nightfall in bloody encounters in the desert 
zone of Fort Capuzzo, Sollum, and Bardia. Attacks and counter-attacks 
continued without respite. The battlefield was strewn with groups of 
enemy armoured cars which were on fire, but the enemy’s pressure had 
not slackened yet. The air force had shown great activity and ‘‘with 
its indominable spirit of sacrifice’’, supported the troops, and 11 enemy 
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machines were struck and brought down the previous day; also, as 
had now been ascertained, 12 the day before. Six bombers failed to 
return. Enemy raids were made on Bardia and Tripoli, and at the 
latter 2 raiders were brought down. In East Africa the air force 
bombed military targets in the Gallabat zone. 


December 16 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry stated in the evening that enemy activity during 


the day was confined to a few single aircraft, some of which penetrated 


into East Anglia and south-east England. A few bombs were dropped 


' on the London outskirts causing little damage and few casualties. A 
' machine-gun attack was made on a train in an East Anglian town. 


The passengers alighted, and only one person, the fireman, was hurt. 
The aircraft also dropped 9 bombs, but all fell in open ground. 

The Ministry also announced in the evening that during the night 
attacks were made on important targets in the Berlin area, including 
railways, factories, and public utility services. Two separate raids 
were made, and some heavy explosions were caused in factories. Many 
fires were started at one railway junction and a series of explosions at 
another. Two large fires were also started at a power station. Other 
bomber forces attacked the west harbour at Frankfurt-on-Main, the 
shipyards at Kiel, and the docks at Bremen. Direct hits were also 
scored on 2 merchant vessels off the French coast. Three aircraft 
failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that bombers attacked London and 
other important military objectives in south-east England during the 
night, and in the day aircraft only made reconnaissance flights owing 
to the weather. British planes dropped a number of bombs on German 
territory in the night. In Berlin some roof fires were quickly extin- 
guished; some houses, including 2 hospitals, were damaged, and a 
portion of the underground railway was temporarily dislocated. At 
other points only slight damage was caused. In Herfurth a church was 
destroyed. A fire caused in a works in Central Germany was put out as 
soon as it started. Production was not disturbed. Casualties among the 
civilian population amounted to 4 killed and 12 injured. One enemy 
‘plane was shot down by night fighters without loss. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

Reports from the Yugoslav frontier stated that Tepelini was occupied 
by the Greeks in the afternoon, and that the Italians were retreating 
by a secondary road into the Trebesina mountains; also that the 
Greeks had entered Himara, capturing 300 prisoners, with field guns 
and tanks. These reports proved to be untrue. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of new enemy attacks, 
and stated that during the fierce fighting the losses suffered by both 
sides were appreciable. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced the carrying out of a heavy raid on Naples 
on the night of Dec. 14-15. Bombs fell on a jetty to which 2 battleships 
were moored, causing fires, and 5 direct hits were made on a concentra- 
tion of cruisers and destroyers, resulting in 4 large explosions. One 
stick of bombs fell close to a battleship. The aerodrome, the railway 
station, and rail junctions were also attacked, and several fires started, 
followed by explosions. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the enemy were still holding strongly 
defended positions about Sollum. Meanwhile the advance forces were 
well across the frontier, where fighting continued. A later bulletin 
announced the occupation of Sollum and Fort Capuzzo, and the capture 
at Sollum of 15 aeroplanes. 

The R.A.F. announced that attacks continued to be made the 
previous day on enemy aerodromes, and that during both that and 
the previous night raids were made on Bardia, Gazala, Tmimi, Tobruk, 
El Gubbi, and El Adem. Fires were caused at Bardia which could be 
seen for 60 miles. On Dec. 15 Bomba, Appolonia, Derna, and Benina 
were bombed, and 2 CR42s shot down. All the British aircraft re- 
turned safely. 

In East Africa Gura, Zula, Gondar, Assab, and Bahadur were all 
bombed in the night and several fires started. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Cyrenaican frontier zone 
the enemy pressure continued. The enemy forces were bombed by the 
air force, which inflicted many losses on mechanized formations. An 


enemy raid on Assab damaged some buildings in the town. 


December 17 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that enemy raids in the night were on a 
smaller scale and ceased at an early hour. Bombs were dropped in 
several parts of the country. In some districts in the north-west and 
in one in the Midlands houses and shops were damaged, and a small 
number of people killed. A few bombs in the London area caused a 
small number of casualties and damaged some houses and buildings. 
In other parts of the country damage and casualties were small. The 
Ministry announced in the evening that enemy activity had been very 
slight and no report of bombing had been received. One enemy bomber 
was shot down. 

The Ministry also stated that throughout the night a series of con- 
centrated attacks were made on Mannheim. One of the chief factories 
was repeatedly straddled by bombs, and the aniline dye factory at 
Ludwigshaven was set on fire. Bombs also burst on the railway yards, 
the port, and along the river bank. A very violent explosion occurred 
at Neckarstadt, and by 3.30 a.m. the whole target area was a mass of 
flame. At Speyer aircraft factory buildings were hit, and targets at 
Heilbronn were set on fire. Other aircraft bombed the submarine base 
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at Bordeaux, and caused a very large fire. During daylight on Dec. 16 
several aerodromes were attacked; also 6 merchant vessels off the 
French coast, 2 of which were damaged. 

The German communiqué stated that on the night of Dec. 15-16 
Sheffield was again attacked, with material results, explosions and a 
considerable number of fires being observed. During the previous day 
only a few aircraft were in action owing to foggy weather. In London 
and other places they succeeded in scoring several hits on transport 
installations and a troop camp. Enemy attacks during the night were 
restricted to Western and South-Western Germany. In Mannheim 
damage and fire were caused by H.E. and incendiary bombs on build- 
ings, among them the castle and a hospital. In another town another 
hospital was hit. The decrease in production caused in 2 factories was 
insignificant. Losses among civilians were 10 killed and 50 injured. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


[TALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that the enemy, under pressure, 
retired with loss towards Klisura, where fires were observed. Elsewhere 
operations continued successfully. Important material was captured. 

The R.A.F. announced that a heavy raid was made on Durazzo dur- 
ing the night, causing large explosions in the docks. 

Semi-official reports reaching Athens stated that a newly arrived 
Alpine Division had made 5 vain attempts to recapture the hill at 
Skivovic, suffering heavy losses, and that the Modena Division had 
lost over 200 prisoners, including a senior officer, in an unsuccessful 
counter-attack west of the Drinos River. The success at Skivovic, a 
height about midway between Tepelini and Himara, meant that the 
Greeks controlled the highest point between the Drinos valley and the 
sea, thereby threatening both Himara and Tepelini. 

The Greek advance north of Premeti and westward from Ersek con- 
tinued, and on the coast road the Italians began to withdraw from 
Himara. 

The Italian communiqué stated there was nothing to report on the 9th 
Army sector, but there had been fierce combat in the 11th Army zone. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

British aircraft bombed Bari during the night, according to reports 
from Rome. The Italian communiqué claimed that a British cruiser had 
been hit by 2 aerial torpedoes off the Libyan coast. 


NORTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that the forts of Musaid, Sidi Omar, and 
Shefferzen, all south of Capuzzo and on the frontier, had been captured, 
and that pressure on the enemy in the Bardia area was steadily increas- 
ing as new forces arrived. Australian troops had successfully engaged 
an enemy column the previous evening, capturing transport and a gun. 

The R.A.F. stated that all the aerodromes between Tobruk and 
Bardia were heavily raided the previous day, and fighters maintained 
constant offensive patrols. At Bardia barracks and railways 
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were hit and several fires started, one of which caused 4 explosions. 
Much damage was done also at Tobruk, Bomba, Derna, El Adem, E] 
Gubbi, and Gazala. Fighter aircraft shot down 7 S79s and one CR42 
confirmed; also 2 S79s unconfirmed, and 2 other enemy aircraft were 
also destroyed. There were no British losses. 

In East Africa the end of the rains had made possible the resumption 
of offensive patrolling in the northern frontier district of Kenya on a 
considerable scale. The air force raided Gura and Asmara on the night 
of Dec. 15-16 and at the former caused a fire visible 50 miles away. 
At Asmara a factory and a transport park were hit. The enemy raided 
Port Sudan four times, but caused no damage to R.A.F. personnel or 
property. 

The Italian communiqué reported that the fighting was as fierce as 
ever, and despite prohibitive weather conditions the air force had not 
slackened its co-operation with the troops. Bomber and fighter forma- 
tions had “‘greatly worn down the enemy’’. Five machines had not 
returned. 


December 18 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry stated in the morning that there was nothing to 
report, and, in the evening, that a German bomber had been destroyed 
off Dover, but that otherwise there was nothing to report. The Ministry 
also stated that despite bad weather a small force of bombers attacked 
Mannheim again in the night, and found fires started the night before 


still burning. Several fresh ones were caused. Other aircraft attacked 
ports and aerodromes on the Channel Coast. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks on Birmingham, 
London, and other military objectives in the Midlands on the night of 
Dec. 16, fires and explosions being observed. Owing to the weather 
activity the previous day was confined to reconnaissance, and at 
Sheffield it was seen that one quarter of the town was still burning. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that motor torpedo boats had successfully 
attacked and sunk an armed enemy supply ship of 6 to 7,000 tons off the 
Belgian coast that morning, and had then hit with machine-gun fire an 
escort ship, a vessel of the trawler type. A torpedo was fired at it and 
an explosion was felt by the motor torpedo boats, which themselves 
suffered no casualties or damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported successful local operations at various 
points on the front, and the capture of further prisoners, including 
officers, and much material. 
The R.A.F. reported an attack on a motor transport column on the 
road between Santi Quaranta and Valona where bombs were seen to 
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burst on the roadside near the transport, and vehicles were machine- 
eunned. It was stated in Athens that Porto Palermo was under the 
tire of Greek guns, also that the Klisura defile was being bombarded 
from all sides. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
fhe Italian communiqué stated that enemy aircraft had dropped 
bombs on Rhodes and Stampalia. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that operations in the Bardia area continued, 
and that in Kenya, the forces, including South African and Gold Coast 
units, made a raid on El] Wak on Dec. 16, killing 50 of the enemy 
and capturing 120 prisoners and 13 small guns and 4 machine guns. 
lhe South African Air Force co-operated. The British losses were 2 
killed and 12 wounded. 

[he R.A.F. stated that operations were restricted the previous day by 
heavy rain, but Bardia was attacked both then and in the night. Three 
large fires were caused, and outside the town much motor transport was 
damaged. 

The enemy were seen to be retreating towards Derna, which was 
bombed during the night, and troops retreating from Bardia to Tobruk 
were machine-gunned. Two enemy ’planes were shot down. In East 
Africa Assab was raided twice, and in addition leaflets were dropped 
describing the fall of Sollum and Fort Capuzzo. Port Sudan was raided 
by the enemy and some damage caused. One of the raiders had an engine 
put out of order by fighters which intercepted them. All the British 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the enemy, on account of his 
losses and exhaustion, slackened his pressure the previous day, and 
Italian artillery effectively shelled enemy mechanized detachments, 
while the air force bombed armoured units farther afield. Enemy 
fighters intervened to impede the bombers, and a Gloster and a Hurri- 
cane were shot down. One Italian fighter was lost. In the neighbour- 
hood of El Wak enemy mechanized units were bombed and hit. One 
aircraft failed to return. 


December 19 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been very 
little enemy activity during daylight and no report had been received 
of any bombs being dropped. An enemy bomber was shot down by 
fighters off the south-west coast. 

In the operations over Germany Mannheim was bombed for the 
third successive night, and 4 new large fires started, 2 of them in the 
railway yards and warehouses. Ludwigshaven was also attacked, and 
industrial buildings hit. Other aircraft bombed an aerodrome, where a 
succession of brilliant explosions indicated that in all probability a bomb 
dump had been hit. A Coastal Command aircraft scored a direct hit on a 
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hangar in a surprise attack on Le Touquet airport during the day, and 
a bomb also fell between 2 aircraft on the ground. 

The German communiqué stated that owing to bad weather the air 
force had only carried out armed reconnaissance during the previous 
day and night. British ‘planes dropped several bombs in south-west 
Germany in the night. One civilian was killed, and only slight damage 
was done to buildings. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that fighting continued successfully, 
and the enemy, in spite of stubborn resistance, had been driven from 
his position at the point of the bayonet, leaving over 600 prisoners and 
numerous machine guns and material in Greek hands. Enemy aircraft 
again attacked front hospitals, in spite of prominent Red Cross mark- 
ings. 

The R.A.F. reported a most successful attack on Valona, setting a 
warehouse on fire and scoring hits on the docks and on the seaplane base. 

The Italian communiqué reported artillery activity in the sector of the 
9th Army. Naval units effectively shelled enemy positions in the 
Lukova zone, and the air force bombed troop concentrations near 
Argyrokastro and in the zones of Morgonen and Colonia. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced heavy attacks on Milan, Genoa, and an aero- 
drome in Northern Italy during the night. At Milan a fire a quarter of 
a mile long was left burning in the Pirelli works, and many explosions 
observed. At Genoa several fires were started in the docks. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy aircraft dropped bombs 
near Vercelli (between Turin and Milan), causing slight damage to 4 
houses, and on Milan, where some houses were damaged. One person 
was killed. Bombs also fell on Genoa, causing no casualties but doing 
some damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H-Q. Cairo stated that advanced elements of the troops which had 
successfully contained numerically superior forces in Bardia were being 
steadily reinforced, and the position of the remnants of the beaten 
Italian army in that area could now be regarded as precarious. The 
prisoners so far counted into permanent accommodation numbered 
31,546, including 1,626 officers, while several thousand were still in 
process of evacuation. 

The R.A.F. reported that throughout the night of Dec. 17-18 one oi 
the heaviest raids of the war in Africa was made on Benina aerodrome. 
Large fires and explosions were seen and at least 18 enemy ‘planes were 
destroyed. The Bardia-Tobruk road was also bombed, but little move- 
ment was seen. Fighter aircraft on patrol shot down an S79. On the 
Sudan front ground patrols inflicted casualties on the enemy in the 
Kassala and Gallabat areas, while in the air a Rhodesian squadron 
raided enemy aircraft on the Metemma area, and other aircraft bombed 
Jebel Serobatib, north of Kassala. All the aircraft returned safely. 
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The Admiralty issued a communiqué reviewing the part taken by the 
Fleet since Dec. 8 in support of and in co-operation with the land and 
air forces. On Dec. 8 Maktila camp was heavily shelled as a prelimi- 
nary to the attack the next morning, and during that and the following 
night both Maktila and Sidi Barrani were heavily bombed. Subse- 
quently Sollum was frequently shelled, both by day and night, and on 
the night of Dec. 13 Bardia was successfully bombarded and on Dec. 
15 attacked by naval aircraft in conjunction with further shelling by 
warships. An air attack was also made on Tripoli harbour on the night 
of Dec. 13. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the battle continued in the 
Bardia zone, where considerable concentrations of enemy motorized 
forces had been noted. Some of these forces which tried to approach 
Bardia were successfully counter-attacked. In the Sudan the air force 
bombed Gedaref, causing vast fires, and Roseires aerodrome, where a 
searchlight battery was destroyed. Enemy raids on Metemma and 
Argheiza caused no damage. 


December 20 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy raiders were 
over Liverpool and towns in the north-west, the Midlands, the north 
of England, West Scotland, and a place on the east coast soon after 
dark. The weight of the attack was on Liverpool. A few bombs were 
dropped in London. The Ministry stated in the evening that there had 
been some slight activity by single enemy aircraft during the day, and 
a few bombs fell in the London area, causing a small number of casual- 
ties. A low-flying aircraft dropped 8 bombs on a place in London and 
pedestrians in a road on the London outskirts were machine-gunned. 

A communiqué regarding operations against Germany stated that 
during the night attacks were made on oil plants and power stations at 
Gelsenkirchen, Duisburg, and near Cologne, and that anti-aircraft 
positions at Diisseldorf were bombed and several large fires started. 
Essen was also attacked and 4 explosions caused, and goods yards at 
Bonn and Miinchen-Gladbach bombed from a_ low level. Coastal 
Command aircraft attacked the Bergen-Oslo railway, and bombs were 
seen to burst on the line at several points. During the previous day 
they also bombed successfully the aerodromes at Le Touquet and 
Maupertus (near Cherbourg). All the aircraft returned safely. 

The German News Agency stated that bombers had attacked a ball- 
bearing factory at Chelmsford and caused “mighty sheets of flames’’. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that new positions had been occupied, 
and some soldiers and officers, including a Lieut.-Colonel, taken prisoner, 
with 2 batteries of artillery and other material. Semi-official reports 
stated that Italian tanks and armoured cars were counter-attacking 
north of Himara; also that Tepelini and Klisura had been evacuated, 
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but not yet occupied by the Greeks. Reports from the Yugoslay 
frontier stated that the Greeks had captured Gramsi, south of Elbasan, 

Admiralty announcement of shelling of Valona. (See Mediterranean 
Area and Italy). The R.A.F. announced that Valona and Krionero were 
bombed on the night of Dec. 18-19, and at the former direct hits were 
scored on barracks, petrol dumps, and motor transport. 

The Italian communiqué reported that fierce fighting continued in 
the 11th Army Zone. Enemy troop concentrations were bombed in 
various localities all the previous day, and during one of these actions 
3 British fighters were shot down. During an enemy raid on Valona on 
Dec. 18, 3 bombers were shot down by Italian fighters. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Truant had sunk an 
enemy supply ship off Cape Spartivento on the night of Dec. 13-14, and 
possibly a second, and 2 nights later had sunk a large and deeply laden 
tanker steaming south off the Calabrian coast. 

It was also announced that on the night of Dec. 18 a cruiser and a 
destroyer force swept the Adriatic Sea as far north as Bari and Durazzo 
without encountering any enemy shipping. During the same night a 
force of battleships carried out a heavy bombardment of Valona, firing 
nearly 100 tons of shells. No opposition was encountered. 

The Italian communiqué reported that in an enemy raid on Brindisi 
5 civilians, 2 of them women, were slightly wounded. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in the situation round Bardia. 


The R.A.F. stated that Bardia and Derna were both heavily raided on 
the night of Dec. 18-19, and at the latter practically the whole camp set 
on fire. Direct hits were scored on garages and motor transport, as well 
as on the barracks and police headquarters. At Bardia very large fires 
were observed. Fighter aircraft on offensive patrol destroyed 5 enemy 
machines between Sollum and Gambut and damaged 2 others. 

It was learnt that all the Italian aerodromes between the frontier 
and El Adem had been evacuated. 

The Admiralty announced that early on Dec. 17 a light unit of the 
Fleet penetrated into the inner harbour of Bardia and sank 3 supply 
ships. 

A Nairobi communiqué reported the defeat of an enemy party which 
raided a Boran village in Northern Kenya, and the capture, without 
loss, of 70 camels and equipment. 

In East Africa activity was reported from the Sudanese front the 
previous day, and supply depots and defensive installations near 
Metemma were hit. On Dec. 18 aircraft bombed and hit troops north 
of Ariba station and the railway at Aiya. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in the Bardia sector the artillery 
carried out a counter-bombardment, concentrating on enemy guns and 
mechanized forces. The air force was engaged in a furious air battle 
during dive-bombing operations, and 2 Hurricanes were shot down. 
One fighter failed to return. On the night of Dec. 18 Alexandria was 
bombed. 
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December 21 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
Arr OPERATIONS 


[he Air Ministry announced in the morning that the Liverpool and 
Merseyside area had been raided for several hours during the night, 
and many fires started, but the situation was well in hand by the 
morning. A considerable number of houses were demolished or 
damaged, but casualties were not expected to be heavy. Extensive 
damage through fire was caused in an industrial town on Merseyside, 
but the fires were prevented from getting out of control. During the 
day 3 enemy bombers were destroyed, and one British fighter was lost, 
but the pilot was saved. 

Air operations over Germany in the night included heavy attacks on 
Berlin, the Ruhr, and the ports of Amsterdam, Ostend, Antwerp, 
Dunkirk, Flushing, Le Havre, Boulogne, and Brest. The Cap Gris Nez 
gun positions and the Caen and Abbeville aerodromes were also bombed, 
and direct hits were scored on a 500-ton supply ship near Boulogne. 
Berlin was raided twice, many aircraft flying low over the housetops 


tives. An aircraft factory was set well on fire. All the machines 
returned safely. 

The German News Agency declared that in the attack on Berlin the 
Cathedral and other historic places were damaged and a number of 
people killed, but there was no damage to targets of military or economic 
importance. Bombs fell in “‘the historic quarter of Potsdam’’, damaging 
the Dutch quarter in the streets of the old town. The damage done in 


residential quarters proved that the attack was aimed exclusively at 
the civilian population. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The R.A.F. reported a raid on Berat the previous day, bombs falling 
on the aerodrome. In air fighting over Argyrokastro during the day 8 
Italian machines were destroyed, and probably 3 more. Three British 
aircraft were lost. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported a successful raid on Brindisi on the night of 
Dec. 19-20, when bombs exploded among the oil tanks and on the 
railway, causing a large fire and several explosions. 


NORTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that while the troops holding the Bardia 
defences were being harassed by artillery fire, the British forces, which 
continued to be reinforced, were clearing areas to the north-west and 
west. An additional 900 prisoners, with 4 guns, had been taken. 

The R.A.F. announced that during the night of Dec. 19-20 heavy 
bombers attacked Berka aerodrome, setting the hangars and other 
buildings on fire and destroying at least 2 aircraft. They also raided 
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Gazala, dropping bombs on dispersed aircraft. One machine failed to 
return. During patrols the previous day fighter aircraft shot down 2 
CR 42s (confirmed) and one (unconfirmed) and severely damaged 7 
S 79s in the Bardia area. 

On the night of Dec. 20-21 Castel Benito aerodrome was heavily 
bombed and at least 19 aeroplanes on the ground destroyed. Two large 
explosions were seen, and fires started visible 70 miles away. 

In East Africa Gura, Mai Adaga, Metemma, Assab, and Tessenei 
were raided. On Dec. 18 South African aircraft raided Afmadu and 
Moyale, hitting buildings, transport, and a military camp. 


December 22 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity in 
the night was directed mainly against Liverpool and Merseyside, and 
the attack was prolonged and on a considerable scale. Many fires were 
started, but were brought under control during the night, and the 
situation never got out of hand. Some commercial buildings and many 
houses were damaged, and a number of people were killed, but the 
casualties were not thought to be heavy. A few bombs were dropped 
in the London area, causing a number of casualties, and at many widely 
separated places in England and Wales. Most of them did very little 
harm. The News Agency stated that in Liverpool working-class houses 
suffered most, and the public utility services were untouched. An even- 
ing bulletin stated that at dawn a few bombs were dropped in the west 
of Scotland, but little damage was done, and this was the only raid 
during daylight. It was also announced that 3 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed on Dec. 21. 

The operations against Germany during the night included attacks 
on oil plants in the Ruhr and the Rhineland which were set ablaze, and 
on factories, docks, railways, and aerodromes. Near Cologne many fires 
were caused in a large military store. Docks at Rotterdam, Flushing, 
Antwerp, Ostend, and Calais were also hit and damaged. Coastal 
Command aircraft at dawn bombed Wilhelmshaven and the Brest and 
Lorient submarine bases. During the night they also raided the Oslo- 
Bergen railway, hitting the line at several points. One aircraft failed to 
return. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced that the submarine Sw >vdfish must be 
presumed lost. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported successful local actions and the 
capture of prisoners, including 2 Lieut.-Colonels. In air fighting 8 
enemy aircraft were destroyed. 
A naval communiqué stated that a destroyer flotilla had made a long 
cruise in the Adriatic on the night of Dec, 15-16 going far beyond 
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Sassena, without encountering the enemy. It was stated semi-officially 
in Athens that in air fighting the previous day 18 I[talian aircraft were 
brought down. Also that in severe fighting the previous day some im- 
portant mountain positions were captured from the Italians, endanger- 
ing their whole position in the centre. The Greeks captured a number 
of machine guns and mortars, together with material of all descriptions. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. carried out a heavy raid during the night on the oil 
refinery and docks at Porto Marghera, on the mainland near Venice, 
starting large fires. 

[he Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm aircraft had bombed 
Rhodes, Stampalia, and Scarpanto on the morning of Dec. 17, and all 
returned safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that reinforcements were steadily reaching the 
troops in the Bardia area. A further 7 guns had been collected from the 
frontier posts recently captured. 

The Air Ministry announced that in the 12 days ending Dec. 19 at 
least 144 Italian aircraft had been destroyed, and that British losses 
were 13 only, with 5 pilots saved. 

The R.A.F. announced that Benghazi harbour and Berka aerodrome 
had been bombed the previous day and aircraft on the ground de- 
stroyed. 

In East Africa an enemy aircraft was shot down at Gambut, and a 
large factory was set on fire at Asmara, causing heavy explosions. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 


December 23 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that enemy activity in the 
night was mainly on Manchester, which was heavily attacked, and many 
fires caused. Considerable damage was done to shops, offices, and resi- 
dential districts. A large block of shops and some blocks of business 
premises were set on fire, and a theatre and 3 hotels were hit. Bombs 
were also dropped on Merseyside and in the East Midlands, but little 
damage was done. In the South of England some houses were demolished 
and a small number of people killed and injured. Three enemy bombers 
were destroyed. An evening bulletin stated that enemy activity during 
the day was confined to attacks by single aircraft on the east coast. 
There were very few casualties. A later bulletin announced that 2 
enemy bombers had been destroyed on the night of Dec. 21 on Mersey- 
side, and another that evening. 

It was also announced that Mannheim was again bombed during the 
night, and fires started, followed by explosions, both there and at 
Ludwigshaven. Other targets in the Rhineland were also attacked, 
the ports at Flushing, Dunkirk, and Calais, and some aerodromes in 
occupied territory. One aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that on Dec. 22 a daring low-level 
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attack was made on “Britain’s largest aluminium works at Fort 
William”, and heavy damage caused to the works. It also stated that 
during the night large formations of bombers attacked the important 
industrial centre of Manchester, causing large fires in factories and 
warehouses. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND JTALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Prime Minister announced the capture of Himara, with the whole 
of the 141st Blackshirt Regiment of 29 officers and 677 men. The High 
Command stated that local operations continued with success, and 
Himara was occupied, with the capture of the Commander of the 2nd 
Regiment of Bersaglieri and his second-in-command, in addition to the 
Blackshirts, together with considerable material. 

The Italian communiqué stated that ‘‘several enemy attacks were 
repulsed and losses were inflicted on the enemy. We captured some 
prisoners . . . as well as machine guns and numerous rifles’”’. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported the harassing of the enemy inside Bardia 
by gunfire, while preparations outside were progressing. Prisoners 
evacuated from the main Sidi Barrani battle area totalled 35,949, 
including 1,704 officers, and several thousand more were awaiting 
return from forward camps. 

The R.A.F. reported heavy attacks on the aerodromes at Berka and 
Benina on the night of Dec. 21-22, causing violent explosions and fires, 
and on the harbour at Tobruk. 


December 24 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that activity in the night 
was concentrated mainly in north-west England, and at several points 
fires were started and considerable damage done. Casualties were not 
believed to be heavy. Bombs were also dropped on London and some 
towns on the south coast, where there were some casualties, and in other 
areas, where they caused little damage. Two raiders were shot down. In 
a Lancashire town 5 hospitals were damaged and some firemen were 
killed while fighting one of the many fires. Bombs were scattered over 
a wide area, and several towns suffered damage. 

The Ministry announced that during the night raids were made on 
Ludwigshaven and other targets in the Rhineland and on Ostend, 
Dunkirk, and Boulogne. One aircraft failed to return. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek forces captured one important and strongly held position 
north-east of Tepelini and occupied several villages. Fighting continued 
near Klisura. 
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[he R.A.F. reported the bombing on Dec. 22 of the Kunovo oil wells 
in Central Albania. 

The Italian communiqué stated that several enemy attacks were 
repulsed and losses inflicted on the enemy. Some prisoners had been 
' a ‘tured during an offensive reconnaissance, with machine guns and 


numerous rifles. 


MEDITERANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

A British naval communiqué announced that on the night of Dec. 20- 
21 naval aircraft attacked Tripoli harbour, scoring many hits on the 
quay and setting warehouses on fire. The seaplane station was also 
he: ivily hit. On Dec. 21 torpedo-carrying aircraft attacked a convoy 
of 3 merchant ships, sinking 2 of them of some 6,000 and 3,000 tons 
respectively. One aircraft failed to return. 


NORTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the concentration of troops and artillery 
preparations in the Bardia area continued. 

The Italian communiqué stated that their artillery had battered 
enemy armoured cars and tanks which approached their positions. 
Very successful bombing raids were made on enemy mechanized forces 
and an advanced base. Two Hurricanes were shot down in air combats, 
and one aircraft was missing. 


December 25 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

[he Air Ministry announced in the evening that there was some 
sight enemy activity during the day over the Orkneys and off the 
Scottish coast. An enemy aircraft was shot down in the Orkneys and 
4 of the crew captured. 

There were no operations over Germany or occupied territory. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

[TALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that local operations of limited 
scope were continuing with success. It was learnt in Athens that the 
Italians were retreating north-east from Himara. Corfu was raided 
during the day and 15 people killed. 

lhe R.A.F. reported an attack the previous day on Valona, scoring 
many hits on the aerodrome and also machine-gunning the hangars and 
a cruiser in the harbour. 


NORTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that preparations to deal with the situation 
in Bardia were being steadily pushed forward in spite of renewed air 
wctivity in support of the beleaguered garrison. The R.A.F. reported 
raids the previous day on Tmimi and Gazala aerodromes, and stated 
that fighter formations maintained active patrols, but no enemy air- 
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craft were engaged. Sollum was raided by a large formation of bombers 
escorted by fighters, causing slight damage and a number of casualties, 


December 26 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that a single enemy aircraft dropped 
bombs on Sheppey during the day. Little damage was done and there 
was no casualty. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Acheron. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué announced that limited local operations were 
continuing successfully. Near Mt. Skivovic mopping up operations 
resulted in the capture of 10 heavy and 8 light guns and some prisoners. 

The Air Ministry News Service issued a survey of the operations in 
support of the Greeks from the night of Nov. 7 to Dec. 21. This showed 
that the Italians had lost 39 aircraft for certain, and a number probably 
destroyed, while 9 British aircraft were reported missing. 


NORTH AND EAsT AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in the situation in Libya, and on 
the Sudan frontier a successful patrol raid east of Kassala, inflicting 
casualties on the enemy. 

Reconnaissance flights over Benina showed that in the raid on the 
night of Dec. 22-23 a hangar had been completely destroyed and 3 
aircraft burned out on the ground. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 

Dec. 26.—Reports reached Kenya of organized resistance to and 
cuerrilla warfare against the Italians in southern Abyssinia, and the 
guerrilla leaders were said to have recently been joined by many 
landowners, dispossessed peasants, and deserters from Italian service. 
Convoys had been attacked with success, and arms and ammunition 
captured. 


AUSTRALIA 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Menzies, referring to German broadcast statements 
that Australia was dissatisfied with British policy, declared that the 
complete answer was that only a few days earlier Parliament had, with 
one voice, approved a record Budget of £A270 million, of which nearly 
{A200 million was for the prosecution of the war. 


BELGIUM 

Dec. 12.—Copies of a paper entitled La Libre Belgique reaching un- 
occupied territory showed that Belgian patriots were producing it 
secretly in occupied Belgium. Among information published in the 
paper were reports that the Germans had been bombing Brussels and 
then announcing that this had been done by British aircraft. The 
Belgians had noticed that when the latter flew over the city there was 
heavy anti-aircraft fire, but when bombs fell on the civilian population 
there was none. 

Dec. 19.—Libre Belgique reported that the Germans were still taking 
provisions from the country regularly, and that each month some 
8,000 head of cattle and 4,000 pigs were removed to Germany. 

Many German families were stated to have settled in Brussels to escape 


_ the effects of the bombing of industrial centres in Germany. 


BULGARIA 

Dec. 10.—Large quantities of pamphlets were circulated throughout 
the country declaring that the Soviet Union was proposing a “‘pact of 
mutual assistance’ and that Bulgaria would receive the Adrianople 
district west of the Enos-Media Line from Turkey, and the whole of the 
Aegean coast from Greece. 

A petition containing some 100,000 signatures was sent to the Govern- 


‘ment from the provinces urging the acceptance of the ‘‘Russian 


proposals’. The Government began the organization of a press and 
wireless campaign “for the defence of Bulgaria’s independence’’, and 
many Communist leaders were reported to have been arrested. 

Dec. 11.—Reports were current in Sofia that when M. Sobolef, the 
Secretary-General of the Soviet Foreign Office, was in Bulgaria he had 
told the Government that if Bulgaria gave free passage to German 
troops going to Greece Russia would occupy Burgas and Varna. 

Dec. 14.—The King told a special delegation of Parliament that their 
foreign policy was a ‘‘policy of peace’, and emphasized that Bulgaria 
should “‘not forget the real political situation and the true possibilities of 
her foreign policy’. He gave a warning against any hurried conclusions 
as to the outcome of the war, and said Bulgaria had to preserve her 
integrity. 
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Dec. 20.—The press published all the information reaching Sofia 
about the Iron Guard activities against Bulgarians in the North 
Dobruja, and it was understood that the Minister in Bucarest had pro- 
tested to the Rumanian Government. 

Reports from places in Northern Bulgaria stated that German wire- 
less experts had been moving in military lorries from the Dobruja 
frontier to the Balkan mountains. 

Official circles in Sofia declared that Turco-Bulgarian relations would 
certainly improve “‘in the very near future’’. 

Dec. 21.—Parliament passed the anti-Jewish Law. It was limited in 
its application and was described as not affecting the general position 
of the Bulgarian Jewish population. 

Dec. 22.—The Minister of War made a speech in which he attacked 
“those who argue that foreign Powers will guarantee the peace and 
tranquillity of Bulgaria”. The country could defend its independence 
itself, and Bulgarians knew that a protector would be master and they 


would be slaves. 


BURMA 
Dec. 23.—The appointment of Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith as 
Governor was announced, to succeed Sir Archibald Cochrane on his 


retirement in May. 


CANADA 

Dec. 12.—The Canadian Red Cross announced that its second appeal 
has resulted already in a total of $5,905,000 being raised. (The first 
appeal, in December 1939, realized $4,250,000). 

Dec. 20.—The Director-General of the Production of Munitions 


stated that the output was now valued at nearly $1,000 million a year. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Dec. 10—Announcement of grant of credit to China. (See Great 
Britain). 

Dec. 16.—A Japanese doctor was killed by Chinese gunmen in the 
Hongkew district of Shanghai, and the entire area was cordoned off. 

The French legal adviser to the French Municipal Council was also 
assassinated, in the French Concession. 

Dec. 19.—The Wang Ching-wei régime announced that a Central 
Reserve Bank had been organized at Nanking, and would open on Jan. 
6. The Nanking Minister of Finance, who was appointed its Governor, 
stated that the bank would issue notes which would be legal tender and 
would circulate “provisionally” on a par with the Chungking notes. 
Japanese military notes would continue to circulate in the occupied 
areas “during the existence of the present state of war”’. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SOUTH CHINA 
Dec. 23.—The Japanese C.-in-C. of the China Seas Fleet announced 
that the blockade would be extended to include Pakhoi and 4 other 
ports on the south-west coast of Kwangtung from midnight on Dec. 
25 in order to cut off the flow of supplies for Chungking. 
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CUBA 

Dec. 12.—In the House of Representatives a Member declared that 
German U-boats were being provisioned off the shores of the island by 
ships of a neutral country calling at Cuba. An accusation was also made 
that “fifth columnists’ had attacked the diplomatic residence of a great 
friendly Power and had stolen documents from it. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Dec. 11.—President Benes formally opened, in London, the State 
Council formed to complete the provisional State organization of 
Czechoslovakia abroad. He said the organization had its complete and 
exactly framed legal structure, but no enduring precedents were being 
created; the Czechoslovak people would themselves decide which 
road they were to follow. The real liberation of their State and nation 
must take place in their own country, and ‘‘we here are only standard 
bearers, the symbol of our people in arms’’. 

There was complete harmony between the Government in London 
and the nation at home, and 90 per cent of the people of Slovakia were 
in favour of a united Republic. The British recognition of the Govern- 
ment signified the definite turning point in their affairs since Munich. 
The British Government had stated that they were not bound by any 
frontiers in Central Europe, and this reservation held not only for them, 
but for Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and the other States of Central 
Europe. He had received an express assurance from that Government, 
on Nov. 11, that they did not recognize the Munich frontiers. He 
concluded: 

“As in the last war, all our expenses are borne by the State. We are 
not receiving money from anyone. We are not in the service of any 
foreign State. The Government, however are taking the necessary 
steps to an agreement with the British Government under which credits 
will be placed at the disposal of the Republic on the fall of Germany for 
the maintenance of our people at home and for the economic recon- 
struction of our State.”’ 

Dec. 21.—Reports of the food situation in Bohemia and Moravia 
suggested that there would be a shortage of about 200,000 tons of 
cereals during the winter, and it was learnt that the bread ration had 
recently been reduced. It was also reported that 240 mail vans were 
travelling to Germany every day with parcels of food, and 200 trucks 
were sent every day with goods bought with marks by Germans. The 
pig stocks had been greatly reduced. 

Dec. 22.—It was learnt that the speaker of the National Council and 
the Polish Prime Minister had exchanged assurances of the future col- 
laboration of the two nations, both declaring that the ultimate triumph 
of their cause would pave the way for an effective cooperation, as a 
means for assuring order and stability in Eastern Europe. 


DENMARK 
Dec. 20.—The first issue of Frit Danmark was published in London. 
Dec. 23.—The Government banned the broadcasting in public places 
of radio news from Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 
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EGYPT 

Dec. 18.—The President of the Senate telegraphed to the British 
House of Lords, in his own name and that of the Senate, their warmest 
congratulations on the victory on the Western Frontier. 

Dec. 26.—The Chamber of Deputies passed a vote of confidence in 
the Government’s foreign policy by 122 votes to 68, after a secret 
debate lasting 3 days. The Prime Minister declared that the danger to 
Egypt was remote after the British victory, but Egyptians were 
continuing to prepare to defend their country. 


EIRE 

Dec. 19.—The Minister of Defence made an order directing control of 
the ports of Galway and Sligo. 

Dec. 20.—The Information Bureau issued a statement announcing 
that during the evening an unidentified aeroplane dropped 2 bombs on 
the Dun Haoghaire area, County Dublin, and slightly damaged some 
houses. One person was injured, but not seriously. Just afterwards, an 
unidentified ’plane dropped bombs near Shantonath, County Monaghan, 
slightly injuring a farmer. 

Dec. 21.—Two British aircraft made forced landings in the country, 
one in County Donegal and the other north of Dundalk, only just inside 
the Eire border. The crews were interned. 


FINLAND 

Dec. 19.—M. Ryti, the Prime Minister, was elected President of the 
Republic in succession to Dr. Kallio, who died suddenly when leaving 
the capital on retirement. 


FRANCE 

Dec. 10.—A decree published in Vichy deprived General de Gaulle, 
General Catroux, General le Gentilhomme, General Georges, Colonel de 
Larminat, and M. Lapie of their citizenship. 

Dec. 11.—Reports from American sources stated that all British 
subjects in Paris were being rounded up and sent to an unknown 
destination, the number being estimated at 4,000. It was also stated 
that 1,400 British subjects over 15 had already been placed in a camp 
outside Paris. 

A Government order was issued in Vichy forbidding foreigners to 
travel without police permission. The Government transmitted to the 
British Government, through the Ambassador in Madrid, a Note protest- 
ing against the alleged shooting down of the aircraft in which M. 
Chiappe was travelling to Syria. 

Reports from neutral sources as to the exploitation of the country by 
Germany stated that all arms and oil fuel had been seized, and all 
stocks of copper, lead, tin, nickel, and textiles, and machines and 
machine tools removed to Germany, both from the unoccupied and the 
occupied zones. Over 15,000 workmen were believed to have been drafted 
into German factories. 

Car and aircraft factories were being used for the repair and mainten- 
ance of German aircraft and other war equipment. 

Dec. 12.—Protest to German authorities against internment of British 
women in occupied France. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 14.—Marshal Pétain broadcast a statement to the nation in 
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which he said “Frenchmen, I have just taken a decision which I trust is 
in the interest of the country. M. Laval is no longer a member of the 
Government. M. Flandin has taken the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
Constitutional Act No. 4, which nominated my successor, is cancelled. 
It is for high reasons of internal policy that I have taken this decision. 
It has no repercussions at all on our relations with Germany. I remain 
at the helm. The national revolution continues’’. 

M. Baudoin was appointed State Secretary for the Presidency. The 
post of Vice-Premier was abolished. 

The radio bulletins announced that Marshal Pétain had informed 
Hitler of the impending change in a message in which he said that 
Flandin seemed to him better able to pursue a policy of rapprochement 
with Germany with the support of public opinion. 

Dec. 15.—The remains of the Duke of Reichstadt, son of Napoleon I, 
which had been brought from Vienna by the Germans, were laid to rest 
in the Invalides in Paris. Abetz formally handed over the coffin, in the 
name of Hitler, to the French representatives. 

Dec. 16.—A German delegation of 7 experts, headed by Abetz, 
arrived in Vichy from Paris. 

The Paris radio broadcast a communiqué stating that “‘following upon 
incidents in the Champs Elysées on Nov. 11, which had their origin in 
student circles, the German military commander ordered the closing of 
universities in France. At the request of the French Government the 
German authorities have allowed the Paris University to reopen on 
Dec. 20. It is expected that out of consideration for the young men 
arrested there will be no repetition of the incidents. Proceedings opened 
against the arrested men have been quashed, but 50 students, detained 
in particularly grave cases, will be tried by a military tribunal”’. 

Reports were current that Laval had been arrested during a Cabinet 
meeting on the night of Dec. 13 at which he stated that Marshal Pétain 
ought to go to Paris to attend the ceremonies of the transfer to France 
of the ashes of the Duc de Reichstadt, on the ground that he (Laval) 
had given his word to Abetz that he would be there. He argued that it 
was essential the Marshal should be present, as Hitler would be, and the 
ceremonies would thus be taken by the world as a gesture indicating a 
rapprochement between the two countries. 

The Minister of the Interior was understood to have demanded to 
know what guarantees there were for the Marshal’s personal liberty, 
and in Laval’s reply it was reported to have become evident to some of 
the Ministers that he was trying to put into operation a plan to over- 
throw the Government by a coup d’état and seize power himself. 

The Marshal himself at once asked Laval for a specific statement, at 
which Laval was reported to have threatened the Marshal with 
physical violence. Guards were called and Laval was led away. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that during the week ended Dec. 
14 the Germans attempted to get the Marshal to agree to their sending 
troops through France to help Italy. The Marshal refused on the ground 
that the only port through which the troops could embark secretly in 
Italian merchantmen was Toulon, a naval base, and he had already 
declared that he would never consent to make French naval bases 
available to the Axis Powers. 

Dec. 17.—Marshal Pétain had a long talk with Abetz at Vichy, and 
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Laval was reported to have been present part of the time. The Marshal 
afterwards entertained the German Ambassador at lunch, attended also 
by Admiral Darlan, General Huntziger, and M. Baudoin. 

Laval was stated to have been released from confinement at the 
request of Abetz, and to have gone to Paris. The arrest was announced 
of M. Déat, editor of L’Guvre. 

Thirty Communists were arrested in the suburbs of Lyons. An- 
nouncement of conclusion of economic agreements with the Free French 
colonies in Africa. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 18.—Reports from Swiss sources stated that Marshal Pétain, 
while refusing to reinstate Laval as his designated successor as Chief of 
State, had assured Hitler that his removal had not affected the Vichy 
Government’s policy of co-operating with Germany. 

Le Temps, in a leading article, stated that ‘“‘France will not resign 
herself to letting her vast Empire be carved up’. 

Mr. Murphy, the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires, left Vichy for North Africa 
to see General Weygand. 

Dec. 20.—The Germans closed the boundary between the occupied 
and the unoccupied zones to travellers from the latter. 

General Nogués arrived in Vichy. 

Dec. 21.—Le Journal, referring to the discussions in Vv ichy and 
Paris, pointed out that the preservation of the Fleet was the one 
factor that made France Count even now as a political factor in world 
affairs. 

Dec. 22.—Reports from American sources stated that Marshal 
Pétain was remaining firm in refusing German demands communicated 
to him by M. de Brinon that he should reinstate Laval and dismiss M. 
Peyrouton, Minister of the Interior, and M. Alibert, Minister of Justice. 
He had, however, agreed to appoint M. de Brinon as Delegate-General 
of the Vichy Government in the Occupied Zone. 

Dec. 23.—General de Gaulle sent a message to the people of France 
stating that Jan. 1 would offer to all Frenchmen the occasion to demon- 
strate that they were unanimous in their grief and in their hopes. For 
most of them such a manifestation could only be silent, but its silence 
would make it all the more striking. On Jan. 1 from 2 to 3 p.m. in 
unoccupied France and from 3 to 4 p.m. in occupied France “‘no 
Frenchman will go about the streets of our towns and villages’’, he 
said. ‘‘Only the enemy will be there . . . During that hour of meditation 
all their thoughts will be of deliverance. It will be the hour of hope.” 


GERMANY 

Dec. 10.—Hitler’s speech at the Rheinmetall Borsig works in Berlin. 
(See Special Summary.) 

Dec. 11.—Goebbels was reported to have told a gathering of foreign 
correspondents from Paris that the war would end soon with a great 
lightning offensive against the British Isles, declaring that the Channel 
was no better guarantee of their immunity from invasion than the 
Maginot Line was for France. 

A financial statement issued in Berlin covering the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 showed that during the first year of the war the Reich’s dis- 
closed indebtedness increased by 28,300 million marks, of which only 
4,400 million was long term. In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1940 the 
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Reich revenue had amounted to 23,750 million, and it was stated that it 
was expected to reach 26,840 million in the current year. 

Dec. 12.—The News Agency announced that the frontier line with 
the Soviet Union had been determined by a mixed Commission, and the 
two Governments had approved the decision. 

Dec. 14.—The News Agency reported that General Ruge, the former 
Norwegian C.-in-C., was in a concentration camp, with many other 
generals. 

Dec. 15.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, dealing with the fighting in Egypt, 
said: “It is true that Great Britain has given our Allies a hard test, and 
it remains to be seen what will be the final result of the British offensive. 
Should Italy collapse like a house of cards the British plans will have 
proved to be right, but, with Gayda, we hope that Italy will resist, 
especially as she has large reserves at her disposal. Meanwhile, Ger- 
many will relieve Italy by constant attacks on England.” 

Dec. 16.—The Volkischer Beobachter asked: ‘‘Do the British really 
believe that Germany would look on passively if Italy should grow 
weary? Because Germany did not intervene in Greece the latest British 
propaganda really seems to have deduced that the Third Reich intended 
to leave Italy in the lurch. But, contrary to the practice in England, 
Germany does use her brains in military matters.”’ 

Goebbels, addressing the workers of the Blohm and Voss shipyards, 
said: ‘‘The struggle against Britain will decide the life and future of the 
German nation of 80 million people. There is no turning back for the 
Reich now. From the two bitter decades after the world war everyone 
can work out for himself what destruction and annihilation of the 
people would be wrought on Germany by her enemies should they suc- 
ceed in breaking the Reich. Versailles restricted the German Lebens- 
yvaum in an intolerable manner, and brought taxation of astronomical 
dimensions to the nation.”’ 

He also said that Britain, finding herself in a desperate position, was 
making profuse social promises for after the war. Her Labour leaders, 
paid by the plutocracy, were preaching social equality in a reorganized 
Europe. Why then had she not in 1919 built the new Europe of which 
she was to-day painting world pictures? 

Dec. 17.—A campaign was started in the press against profiteers, 
and the Price Commissar threatened that after this last warning 
offenders would be ‘‘punished out of existence’. 

Dec. 18.—Hitler addressed some 5,000 officer candidates for the 
Army and Air Force and Storm Troopers who had just been promoted 
to officer rank and, according to the News Agency, “‘gave them a watch- 
word for the duties ahead of them as superiors in the Nazi Army and 
for the adjustment of their lives’’. 

Dec. 20.—The radio bulletins stated that ‘‘eight well-known personal- 
ities of high social rank were suddenly arrested in London. The London 
police were ordered to maintain a complete silence about this sensational 
event. However, it is known that among them are one lord and race- 
stable owner and several well-known industrialists from Birmingham”’. 

Dec. 21.—A Foreign Office spokesman told the press that Germany 
was following American foreign policy closely and was deeply con- 
cerned at the ever-increasing aid for Britain. ‘““We are watching with 
great interest’, he said, ‘‘the attitude of a nation which has shown only 
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restraint and friendliness towards one warring nation, but whose 
attitude towards the other has consisted of a policy of pinpricks, 
challenges, insults, and moral aggression which has reached a point at 
which it is insupportable and no longer to be tolerated.” 

Germany was waiting to see how America would answer a suggestion 
of the British Minister of Shipping that one way in which the United 
States could help would be to turn over to Britain 70,000 tons of Ger- 
man and German controlled shipping in U.S. ports. “This declaration,” 
he said, ‘‘means nothing less than a demand upon America to engage in 
a warlike act, one which one can only call ‘support’ for England. It is 
intolerable for the relations between two nations that one side, as can 
be proved, should exercise the utmost reserve while a contrary attitude 
is tolerated from the other.”’ 

The spokesman also announced that the Government had demanded 
the recall of three officials of the U.S. Embassy in Paris; Mrs. Deegan 
and the First and Second Secretaries. Mrs. Deegan had assisted an 
English officer who had escaped from German hands, and _ the 
Secretaries had aided and abetted her. 

Frank’s speech at Cracow. (See Poland.) 

Dec. 23.—The Boérsen Zeitung, referring to the British Cabinet 
changes, said, “with Eden there comes to the Foreign Office a man 
whose entire activities have been dictated by a pathological hatred of 
the Authoritarian States. The three pillars with which he tried to 
support and perpetuate the Versailles Treaty were collective security, 
the League of Nations, and encirclement. None of these pillars 
exists to-day; all have collapsed. With this appointment London 
expects an improvement of British-Russian relations and a stiffer 
attitude to Japan, Spain, and other friends of.the Axis. The answer 
to these illusions will be a crushing one. All these nations, including 
the Soviet, will only see the true face of England the more cledrly for 
the appointment of Mr. Eden’’. 

Dec, 24.—Hitler spent Christmas with the forces in the West and, 
addressing a celebration of workers near a long-range battery, spoke of 
his complete confidence in victory. ‘“We are looking forward to freedom 
and to the future of the German nation,” he said, “‘while we are looking 
back on the most bitter of experiences. We are unshakably determined 
to create a better and more beautiful Germany by this war.” 

Field-Marshal Brauchitsch broadcast, from the Channel coast, a 
message to the Army in which he said they now faced England, “‘who 
will be protected by the sea only so long as it suits us... We are con- 
vinced that the war is already won, and that the Fiihrer will finish it 
in a way which is necessary to our people for the security of their 
future. God has blessed our weapons. If we continue to believe in Him 
then we shall be able to complete our task. .. .”’ 

Hess, in a broadcast from an airfield in France, said they were 
convinced that the ‘‘victory in the West’’ would work out to be a 
blessing for Europe. Many of Europe’s people had already freed them- 
selves from their plutocratic chains. The power of gold had been broken, 
and Britain’s continental sword in Europe—France—was no longer at 
her disposal. A new armour of security, a new western wall, had arisen 
along thousands of kilometres. Enormous quantities of material 
captured from the enemy were built into this line against England; 
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“muzzle upon muzzle, of all calibres, rise threatening Great Britain’. 

‘We all know’, he went on, ‘‘and, above all, the enemy knows that 
Germany even to-day has not yet reached the culminating point of her 
strength. England has understood this for a long time. She has only 
one worry now: how to postpone the defeat. It is nothing more than a 
postponement. Divine justice has turned against England. We are 
carrying on the fight in the belief of the superior value of our people. 
For the Almighty has also created the German people; and service for 
this people is thus also service in the belief in the Almighty who 
created it.” 

Dec. 26.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office told a gathering of the 
foreign press that there was no truth in reports that 1,000 to 1,200 
trains had been requisitioned to take over 300,000 troops across Hun- 
gary to Rumania, describing them as “‘grotesque allegations’. 

The News Agency described Mr. Churchill’s appeal to Italy as the 
“desperate act of a man who has lost his lucidity of mind. We thought 
that Churchill had learned through the wretched fiasco of his attempt 
to separate the German people from Hitler that he is entirely ignorant 
of the psychology of the totalitarian States’. 


GIBRALTAR 

Dec. 26.—A communiqué was issued stating that “‘an unidentified 
iircraft approaching Gibraltar on Dec. 25 was fired on by British and 
Spanish anti-aircraft batteries. Later the aeroplane was seen to crash 
into the sea east of La Linea’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Butler announced in Parliament that the Government 
had decided to grant further credits to China up to £10 million in value 
for use in the sterling area. Five million would be advanced to the 
Chinese Stabilization Fund, and 5 million made available for purchases 
in any part of the sterling area. 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Dec. 1 were 9 British vessels, of 41,360 tons, 3 Allied, of 5,734 tons, and 
one neutral, of 5,135 tons, a total of 52,229 tons. 

Mr. Churchill made a statement in Parliament on the operations in 
North Africa in which he said that despite the new difficulties caused by 
the French collapse, by the time Mr. Eden paid his visit to the Middle 
East reinforcements of men and material had reached General 
Wavell sufficient not only to give a greater feeling of security, but to 
open the possibility of an assumption of the offensive. At that moment 
the attack on Greece made it necessary to send a considerable part of the 
air force from Egypt to that country and the serious temporary diminu- 
tion of the force in Egypt made it necessary somewhat to delay the 
execution of the offensive plans which had been matured. It was not 
until the beginning of December that the air force was once again in a 
position to afford the necessary support to a forward movement. 

On Dec. 7 night a strong detachment from the Army of the Nile, 
including some Free French forces, advanced towards the Italian forti- 
fied positions, an operation involving a movement almost in a single 
bound across over 75 miles of desert. On the morning of Dec. 9 it came 
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into contact with the enemy at various points over a wide front and 
attacked the positions of the Italians’ centre, south of Sidi Barrani. 
In the first defended area 500 prisoners and some war material were 
captured, and the Italian General in command was killed. Later in the 
day a second stronger and more important position was carried, and 
more prisoners and material taken, while other forces raided the coast 
between Sidi Barrani and Buq Bug, capturing transport and prisoners. 

British warships shelled the coast positions involved in the fighting, 
particularly Maktila and Sidi Barrani, and aircraft had made a heavy 
attack on Dec. 8 on the aerodrome at Benghazi and on Italian advanced 
aerodromes in prelude to the morning’s action. Throughout Dec. 9 
bombers continuously harassed the Italian aerodromes, while fighters 
made low-flying machine-gun attacks on enemy troops and transport, 
causing substantial losses. 

Decision of the Government not to.relax the blockade against 
enemy occupied countries. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 11.—Opening of the Czechoslovak State Council by President 
Benes. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Lord Lothian’s address at the American Farm Bureau Association 
dinner. (See Special Summary.) 

The King received the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, who also 
saw Mr. Churchill and other Ministers. 

Mr. Butler, replying to a question in Parliament, said that repair 
work on the Italian submarines at Tangier had been delayed, and they 
were not in a seaworthy condition. The Spanish Government had stated 
that they would be given a further period to complete the repairs allowed 
under the Hague Convention. He wished to state in emphatic terms 
that the Ambassador in Madrid had put their case very strongly and 
definitely to the Spanish Government. 

His information did not indicate that the Spanish authorities were 
erecting fortifications of a permanent character at Tangier. He added, 
“The Government are watching the position closely, and the Spanish 
Government have been left in no doubt of the importance which we 
attach to this question’’. 

The text was published of the Government’s War Damage Bill for 
the compulsory insurance of building and other immoveable property 
and the yoluntary insurance of personal possessions. The premium 
payable on the first was 2/- in the £ on the rateable value, and on the 
second, 1/6 in the f. 

Dec. 12.—Death of Lord Lothian, and messages from Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull. (See U.S.A.) 

It was announced that more New Zealand naval and air force drafts 
had arrived in the country. 

It was understood that the Government had asked the U.S. Govern- 
ment to convey a protest to the German Government against the intern- 
ment of British women in occupied France. 

Mr. Churchill in a statement in Parliament, announced that in North 
Africa the whole coastal region of Sidi Barrani, with the exception of 
one or two points still holding out, was in the hands of British and 
Imperial troops. Seven thousand prisoners had already reached Mersa 
Matruh, and it would not be surprising if the best part of 3 divisions, 
including numerous Blackshirt formations, had either been destroyed 
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or captured. It also seemed probable that considerable masses of 
material might be found at Sidi Barrani. 

While it was too soon to measure the scale of the operations it was 
clear that they constituted “‘a victory which in this African theatre of 
war is of the first order and reflects the highest credit on Sir Archibald 
Wavell, Sir Maitland Wilson, the Staff officers ... and the troops’. 
[he anxieties for the defence of Egypt, acute only 3 or 4 months ago, 
were now removed, and “‘the British guarantee and pledge that Egypt 
would be effectively defended against all comers has been in every way 
madegood’’, 

Dec. 13.—The King sent a message of thanks to President Roosevelt 
for his telegram about Lord Lothian. 

Dec. 14.—The King telegraphed to General Wavell his heartiest con- 
gratulations on the victory in the Western Desert against an enemy 
vastly superior in numbers. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Bevin, speaking at a civic dinner in Glasgow, where 
some Communists had tried to cause a disturbance at a trade union 
meeting he was addressing earlier in the day, said that some Reds were 
just unfortunate tools. ‘““‘The Government’, he declared, ‘‘has got to 
face the issue as a matter of war strategy, and has to teach Russia that 
that method of carrying on her foreign policy does not pay in this 
country ... Nothing I say must be taken as derogatory of another great 
State, but if we went there to interfere with her citizens I think it would 
be a very bad job for the citizens we interfered with.”’ 

The text was published of General Wavell’s Order of the Day to his 
troops before the attack on Dec. 9. In it he said that the result of the 
fighting in the Western Desert would be one of the decisive events of the 
war, and “‘the crushing defeat of the Italian forces will have an incalcu- 
lable effect not only upon the whole position in the Middle East, not only 
upon the military situation everywhere, but on the future of freedom 
and civilization throughout the world. It may shorten the war by very 
many months’. 

Dec. 16.—Col. William Donovan arrived in the country from America. 

Dec. 17.—The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week 
ended Dec. 8-9 were 19 British ships, of 86,740 tons; 3 allied, of 12,937 
tons; and one neutral, of 1,513 tons; a total of 101,190 tons. 

The figure of 52,229 tons for the previous week had been amended to 
81,657 tons, of which 50,858 tons were British ships. 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that in November 
4,588 civilians were killed and 6,202 injured and detained in hospital 
as a result of air raids. 

Lord Halifax, speaking at a luncheon of the Anglo-Hellenic League, 
said they were proud to be fighting at the side of a brave people in their 
battle for freedom and against one of the most callous and cold-blooded 
aggressions that had ever disgraced the name of Italy. Until the day of 
victory dawned they were determined to strike unrelentingly at the 
common enemy. He paid tribute to the masterly skill with which General 
Metaxas and General Papagos had conducted the campaign, and said, 
‘To-day we confidently look forward to the moment when Greece and 
her Allies will finally drive out the powers of darkness and evil that seek 
to grip the remaining free peoples of the world.” 

The Colonial Secretary announced in the House of Lords that 
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economic agreements had just been concluded with the Free French 
Colonies in Africa and the Belgian Congo. The Belgian Colonial Minister 
had just gone to the Congo to discuss the Belgian draft agreements with 
the Governor. The agreements tended broadly to give general effect to 
the Government’s pledge to maintain the economic structure of the 
countries in question by buying as much of their products as possible, 
and providing in return the imports needed for their economic life. 

A French Colonial Intelligence section had been organized to 
continue the liaison arrangements with the French Colonial Empire 
which had already been brought into operation before the collapse of 
France. The co-operation already begun and being deepened every day 
with all the Colonies would be continued after the war, when all the 
Colonial Governments would be free from the daily fear of Naziaggression. 

The Minister of Aircraft Production in a broadcast said Hitler was 
making plans to invade Britain before the spring, an invasion by sea and 
air, but principally by air. In August, September, October, and 
November their output of aircraft and engines was double that of 
1939, and the aeroplanes bought in the U.S.A. were coming to them 
in an increasing flow, and this would continue, until it reached 26,000 
in 1942. During that year the famous 3,000 a month scheme would 
be realized. 

He considered they were much too confident, and there was no 
justification for confidence now, for Hitler was still the military master 
of Europe, but not quite so much the master as he was. He was now 
attacking their shipping, and he went on: “Once again the Navy must 
prevail. But it is necessary for the industry to give the Navy assistance 
in the air. We must give the Coastal Command the aircraft required to 
protect the north-western approaches. 

“We must recognize, too, that the enemy is making preparations for 
the invasion of Britain even before the springtime comes— invasion by 
land and sea, but principally by the air.”’ 

There were signs of vast German preparations directed at one 
objective, invasion of Britain, but they would overcome this danger 
by industry, enterprise, endurance, and fortitude. 

Praising aircraft factory workers, he mentioned that all the British 
fighters and bombers lost during the four months of the Battle of 
Britain had been paid for in full by public contributions. “What is it 
we want now? Above everything—more bombers. That is where we 
want to see new records. So roll out the bombers. Now we must think 
more and more of new types and better engines. That is my constant 
preoccupation.” 

Dec. 18.—Mr. Butler, replying to questions in Parliament, said that in 
Abyssinia the movement of revolt against the Italians appeared to be 
making progress. It was the policy of the Government to extend to 
the Emperor Haile Selassie, as well as to all elements within Abyssinia 
willing to bear arms against the enemy, all possible assistance in their 
fight for freedom. 

As to Tangier Mr. Butler referred to the notification on Dec. 13 
of the removal of the non-Spanish employees of the international 
administration and to the communiqué of Dec. 16 announcing the 
taking over of the various services by the High Commissariat of Spain, 
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— stated that the Consul-General had at once lodged a formal protest. 


he House should know that during earlier conversations with the 
Spaniel Government regarding the effect of the law published on 
Dec. 1, Sir Samuel Hoare was assured that the collective and individual 
rights of British subjects at Tangier would be safeguarded, and that no 
hurried economic changes were contemplated. 

[he further action of Dec. 13, with all the consequences flowing 
from it, had now been vigorously taken up by the Ambassador. He 
could give an assurance that the further vigorous representations were 
couched in very definite language. All relevant matters would be borne 
in mind, including the question of oil supplies to Spain. 

The Lord Mayor of London received from Sir Archibald Wavell 
(17,000 for the victims of air raids in the United Kingdom, con- 
tributed by all ranks of the Army and the R.A.F. and by the Allied 
contingents fighting in Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan, Sudan, East 
Africa, and Aden, as ‘‘an expression of the pride and admiration with 
which we view the courage and tenacity of the civilian population in the 
United Kingdom”’. 

Dec. 19.—The Minister of Health announced that, while the Govern- 
ment had decided not to adopt any general policy of compulsory evacua- 
tion of children from danger areas, special powers would be taken to 
send away those found to be suffering in body or mind as a result of war 
conditions. The Regulations would not apply to Scotland, and for the 
present the powers would be enforced only in the London evacuation 
area, 

Powers would also be given for the medical examination of children 
in shelters and of any persons thought to be suffering from an infectious 
disease. 

The Admiralty announced that documents recovered from an Italian 
submarine successfully attacked by the Fleet had been photographed 
and showed that the commander had been ordered to inform the units 
under his command to attack without warning all vessels belonging to 
the Ybarra and Pinillos Shipping Companies of Spain. The order was 
signed by Admiral Falangola. 

Lord Croft, in a statement in Parliament on the operations in Egypt, 
said that the whole advance, covered in an astonishingly short time, 
was a distance of no less than 140 miles from railhead, while armoured 
forces covered a far greater mileage. After all these operations the 
casualties were only 72 killed and 738 wounded. 

Dec. 20.—Lord Lothian’s speech of Dec. 11 was issued as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 6239 

Dec. 22.—It was announced that Lord Halifax had been appointed 
Ambassador in Washington; Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs; and Captain David Margesson, Secretary of State for War. 

Dec. 23.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to the Italian people. (See 
Special Summary.) The address was relayed throughout the Empire 
and to the U.S.A. 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the week 
ended Dec. 15 were 5 British ships, of 30,830 tons, and 2 Allied, of 

10,646 tons, a total of 41,476 tons. 

An open letter from “friends in the British House of Commons’’ 
was addressed to the people of India appealing to them to get together 
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to hammer out their differences, and declaring that Parliament and 
people alike in Great Britain desired that the Indian people 
‘should stand alongside the British on a footing of equality, and should 
gain as soon as possible the status of freedom which belonged to 
members of the Commonwealth. 

Dec. 25.—The King broadcast a message to the Empire and the world 
in which he referred appreciatively to the way in which people in the 
Dominions, and in the United States also, had thrown open the doors 
of their homes to the children of Great Britain, and went on to say: 
‘‘Remember this. If war brings its separations it brings new unity also, 
the unity which comes from common perils and common sufferings 
willingly shared. ... Time and again during these last few months 
I have seen for myself the battered towns and cities of England, and 
I have seen the British people facing their ordeal. I can say to them all 
that they may be justly proud of their race and nation. . . . Out ofall 
this suffering there is growing a harmony which we must carry forward 
into the days to come when we have endured to the end and ours is the 
victory . . . we shall need this spirit in each of our own lives as men and 
women, and shall need it even more among the nations of the world.”’ 

They might look forward to the New Year with sober confidence, he 
said. ‘‘We have surmounted a grave crisis. We do not underrate the 
dangers and difficulties which confront us still... . The future will be 
hard, but our feet are planted on the path of victory, and with the help 
of God we shall make our way to justice and to peace.”’ 

Dec. 26.—It was announced that another contingent of airmen under 
the Empire Training Scheme had arrived in the United Kingdom, 
including the first batch of Australian pilots to reach the country under 
the scheme. 


GREECE 

Dec. 12.—The Minister of Public Assistance was informed by the 
U.S. Minister that the American Red Cross was contributing $225,000 to 
help war victims, of which $125,000 would be spent on the dispatch of 
necessaries from America. 

Dec. 13.—General Metaxas sent a letter to Mr. Churchill in which he 
said he was convinced that the development of the offensive in Egypt 
would be of capital importance and would mark a decisive stage in their 
common struggle against Italy. 

Dec. 18.—General Metaxas, addressing the National Federation of 
Agricultural Cooperatives, said they were fighting two battles, one in 
Albania and the other in the cultivation of the soil. “‘Our struggle with 
the enemy is going on well’, he said, ‘“‘better than anyone could have 
foreseen except myself, and I was always very optimistic; it will end in 
the complete defeat of the Italians.” 

As regards the other battle, ‘“‘I must impress upon you’’, he said, 
“that we have to rely principally on our own products, importing as 
little as possible’. He added that the land belonging to mobi'ized men 
must be cultivated in their absence, every endeavour being made to 
systematize and intensify this work. 


HUNGARY 
Dec. 11—Count Csaky in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia.) 
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Dec. 12—Signature of Pact of Friendship with Yugoslavia. (Se¢é 
Yugoslavia.) 

Dec. 15—A crowd of some 50,000 people demonstrated in front of 
the Regent’s palace calling for a return of the frontiers of before the 
Treaty of Trianon. 

Dec. 21.—The Fascist Deputy, Wirth, and several accomplices were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment, Wirth to 44 years, for plotting 
against the Regent. 


INDIA 

Dec. 13.—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement proposing that 
Indians should collaborate in finding some common measure of agree- 
ment that would enable them to discuss with the Viceroy the steps 
which could be taken to associate Indians with the prosecution of the 
war. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah might meet, with a determination to 
reach some form of settlement, and should associate the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, the Sikhs, and the scheduled castes in their discussions with a 
view to the promotion of unity; they should then see the Viceroy and 
urge the need for reconstructing the Government so as to give it in 
substance the character of a National Government, in which the 
number of non-official Indians should be preponderantly large. 

Dec. 16.—The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, said the Government had no hesitation in 
accepting the recommendation of the Delhi Conference, and, after 
giving some details of the munitions supplied to the British Govern- 
ment by India, said that if there were ways in which greater use 
could be made of the country’s manufacturing potentialities, India was 
ready and anxious to help. 

As to the political situation, he pointed out that the movement of 
the Congress Party was open to grave misunderstanding outside India. 
He had made it clear in his correspondence with Mr. Gandhi that there 
was no desire to suppress legitimate criticism, but Mr. Gandhi had not 
been able to accept the limits set by the British Government for 
conscientious objectors in Great Britain. The position he had taken up 
was clearly not one they could acquiesce in, and he did not believe it 
corresponded in the least degree to the true feelings of the country. 
“T am convinced’, he said, “‘that India remains united in detestation 
of Hitlerism and all that it stands for—a detestation to which the 
utterances of the political leaders of all parties have borne eloquent 
witness.” 

Emphasizing that the Government remained as anxious as ever to 
secure a solution, Lord Linlithgow pointed out that throughout the 
whole constitutional discussion the initiative had come from the 
British Government and himself. At no stage had any constructive 
proposal capable of realization been put forward to them. 

Both the British Government and himself were satisfied that the 
proposals of Aug. 8 remained the best solution of the problem “‘at this 
time’, and they were being kept open in the hope that, after reflection, 
there would be a greater readiness to take advantage of them. ‘‘Our 
objective’, he declared, “‘remains to lead India to the proclaimed goal 
of Dominion status, and that as early as may be. There is nothing 
more that we can do than we have done.”’ It was for the Indian parties 
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themselves to get together and see what they could do by way of 
reaching an accommodation. 

Dec. 18.—It was announced in Delhi that among the first troops to 
attack in the operations against Sidi Barrani were Moslems, Sikhs, 
Rajputs, Jats, Garhwalis, Madrassi, and other Indian soldiers. 

It was also stated that some 20,000 Italian prisoners would soon be 
interned at Ahmednagar and other places in India. 

Dec. 20.—The Government, with the approval of the South African 
Government, decided that their representative in the Union should, 
from Jan. 1, be designated High Commissioner for India. 

Dec. 23.—Open letter to the people of India from friends in the 
House of Commons. (See Great Britain.) 


ITALY 

Dec. 10.—The Rome radio announced that the offensive would be 
resumed in Albania but “‘some reorganization and perhaps better 
weather’’ would be needed. It declared that ‘‘the Italian armies fighting 
in Albania against superior forces thought fit to retreat. This difficult 
operation was carried out with great courage and efficiency, without 
great losses . . . Whenever an Italian soldier has met a British he has 
been the victor. Thus the retreat of the British in Africa has been a 
rout. There has been nothing approaching a rout in Albania. It has 
only been a well-executed retreat’’. 

Dec. 11.—Regime Fascista, referring to the naval and military 
resignations, said “‘the Duce wants collaborators better able to interpret 
his thoughts ... If changes occur in the High Command the reason 
is not that given by the British press. Situations prove men’s value, 
and Mussolini, who is always timely, wanted to entrust some others of 
his collaborators with the responsibility of command—men who know 
better how to put his plans into action, and who understand better 
how to exploit the undeniable merit of our troops. Our Army only 
awaits orders to march ahead and win’. 

Dec. 12.—The Rome radio, referring to the fighting in Egypt, said: 
“The loss of a few miles of desert means absolutely nothing. What is 
important is the fighting spirit of the troops involved. The fierce 
fighting around Sidi Barrani shows that the morale of the troops must 
be good on both sides.” 

An official spokesman told the press in Rome that “Sidi Barrani has 
not fallen completely into British hands’. He admitted that it was 
surrounded, and went on to say that vast reserves of men and arms 
from Libya were being thrown into the fight round Buq Bug in an 
effort to reestablish communications with Sollum and Sidi Barrani. 
Graziani’s counter-offensive was being supported by aircraft, tanks, 
artillery, and desert sleds. 

Gayda, in the Giornale d'Italia, declared that the battle would be 
decisive for the outcome of the war, and that “Italy is certain of 
victory’. ‘‘The British feared the terrible winter,” he went on, “‘there- 
fore they are making a supreme effort to diminish the possibilities of 
an Italian offensive. The Italians have fought this battle gloriously, 
realizing that upon its issue the outcome of the war depends. . .” 

Publication of criticism of Italian policy and conduct of the war 
by Portuguese military writer. (See Portugal.) 
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Dec. 13.—Gayda, in his paper, said that ‘“‘the British attack in 
Egypt aims at dealing Italy a knock-out blow with the object of gaining 
a freer hand in the Mediterranean ... The battle of Egypt is most 
important, because it will determine the future fighting strength of both 
Powers’. 

Farinacci, in Regime Fasctsta, called for action against defeatists, and 
against hoarders and speculators, who should be treated like criminals. 
He complained that party officials, instead of reminding the people of 
their patriotic duties, did nothing, through fear of losing their posts. 

Dec. 16.—The Stefani Agency reported that political circles in Rome 
had stated that the battle in the Western Desert would last another 
week, or more, and declared that it was therefore necessary to await 
the issue before passing judgment. The troops were fighting valiantly 
against the enemy, only yielding step by step, while their opponents 
were believed to be exhausting their energy and their materials. It was 
considered in Rome that the Italian forces engaged and those held in 
reserve were more than enough to meet the situation. 

Gayda, in his paper, explained the events in Libya by saying 
that “although in this war of the poor against the rich the Italian 
forces are in some respects inferior to the British, Italy is nevertheless 
giving the enemy a bitter struggle. But the British now have some 
300,000 men concentrated in Egypt; they have come not only from 
England but from all parts of the British Empire, and they are equipped 
with 800 tanks and armoured cars which—like Napoleon’s cavalry— 
are carrying out encircling operations in the desert sand”’. 

Dec. 18.—The Rome radio stated that there were some ‘“‘doubtful 
and frightened persons in Italy, or persons without a conscience who 
think to themselves, ‘So much the worse for Italy—so much the better.’ 
But this kind of people can only be found in some drawing-rooms or 
in ultra-modern offices. These silly prophets of calamity are not to be 
found among the people’. 

The announcer stated that better news might be hoped for within 
the next few days, and that the British would break their teeth against 
the still magnificent and obstinate Italian resistance. 

Dec. 19.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that large numbers 
of German troops were arriving in the country, and that some of them 
were embarking at Trieste and others going by air from Taranto to 
Albania. 

According to semi-official German sources in Belgrade they were 
training troops, like those sent to Rumania, and were going to instruct 
the Italians in Blitzkrieg methods and, if necessary, to keep order. 

Order to sink Spanish ships issued to submarine commanders. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Dec. 21.—The Rome radio, referring to reports of the arrival of 
German troops in Italy, stated that ‘The Italians know that if we ever 
stood in need of help the German people would not refuse to let us have 
all the necessary assistance. Italy would act in the same way whenever 
Germany stood in need of help. The present situation, however, does 
not call for any outside help. Italy is quite able to cope with her task 
in the Western Desert and on the Greek front.” 

Reports from American sources stated that many German troops 
were in the country, who had been sent to coordinate war services 
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which were on the point of a breakdown owing to internal quarrels and 
sabotage. 

Dec. 22.—Gayda, in the Voce d'Italia, described the proposal of the 
British Minister of Shipping to get tonnage from America as an under- 
hand transaction, adding, ‘It is difficult to imagine such United States 
intervention lasting long without facing complications arising from the 
Three-Power Pact.”’ 

A report to Mussolini from Graziani was published by the News 
Agency in which the General stated that the British attack came a 
few days before an attack on Mersa Matruh was to have been launched. 
It was not the element of surprise, but the superiority of the British 
armoured units that forced them to retreat. Some of the Italian de- 
tachments were completely wiped out at Sidi Barrani and elsewhere. 
The British air and naval forces played an important part, but 42 
British aircraft had been destroyed for certain and probably 20 more. 

The Italian offensive was ready in the early days of December, but 
they were waiting for lorries from Italy when the British attack began. 
Low-flying aircraft flew over the Italian advance lines and then, after 
terrible air and gun bombardments, armoured cars came from almost 
everywhere, surrounding the Italian centres of resistance. 

Dec. 23.—A Foreign Office spokesman stated, according to Swiss 
reports, that “the question as to whether America can now be regarded 
as neutral is to be considered by us. Each day the attitude taken up 
by Washington gains in importance not only to Germany, but also to 
Italy”. 

Dec. 24.—The diplomatic correspondent of the Stefani Agency said 
that ‘“Mr. Churchill must have driven England and the English people 
into a very tight corner if he can believe he can persuade the Italian 
people to desert their own leaders, as Mr. Churchill deserted Balfour 
in 1903 and Lloyd George in 1923. The Italian people are determined 
to fight out this war”’. 

He complained that “‘between 1918 and 1936 British politicians, by 
intrigue, attempted to prevent as far as possible in any and in every 
way the progress of the Italian people’. 

Dec. 25.—The Rome radio stated that: ‘“‘Mr. Churchill wants us to 
side with our King against our Duce. Well, we are sorry, but we cannot 
oblige. We cannot take sides where there are no sides to take.” 

Official circles in Rome said Mr. Churchill evidently thought the 
Italians were an exceedingly impressionable people, but he might rest 
assured that they were not going to lend themselves to be caught in 
this trap. As to the help given during the Risorgimento, it was true 
that public opinion and British diplomacy did at certain periods 
favour Italian aims, but only because they happened to coincide with 
British interests. Italy, in the thought of Britain, was destined to be 
nothing more than a country useful to Britain in the Mediterranean, in 
whose ports the Fleet might winter and where British tourists could 
escape the rigours of their own climate, a nation of hotel-keepers and 
waiters and perhaps a few picturesque adventurers, but a people master 
of its own designs, never. 

They declared that it was incontestable that the war was desired 
and started by Britain. Once it had broken out it was only natural that 
Italy should take part, firstly, to fulfil her pledges to her ally, and 
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secondly, to put an end once and for all to the possibility of being 
threatened every now and then with a blockade by Britain, and 
starvation. 

Most of the papers described the speech as an insult to the Italian 
people, and complained that Britain always treated Italy as a baffled 
people and a fourth-rate Power. 


JAPAN 


Dec. 10.—A draft Budget submitted to the Cabinet by the Treasury 
showed expenditure estimated at 6,863 million yen, excluding China war 
expenses, and revenue at 4,645 million. The deficit was to be covered 
by loans. 

‘The war expenditure was expected to be at least as large as the 
figure of 1940, i.e. 4,460 million. 

Dec. 12.—The Asahi, commenting on Hitler’s speech, said ‘““Germany 
has a long way to trudge before reaching her goal”, and considered 
that neither submarine nor aerial warfare could be relied upon to give 
Britain a final blow, but only a mass invasion, as to which Hitler was 
‘“‘non-committal’”’. 

Dec. 14.—The Emperor sanctioned an Ordinance placing restrictions 
on the reporting abroad of news from Japan, prohibiting the publi- 
cation of information regarding secrets connected with mobilization, 
or military resources, of news which might obstruct the conduct of 
diplomacy, or which by its nature should not be disclosed abroad, or 
might obstruct financial or economic policies. 

Dec. 19.—The Foreign Minister, addressing a mixed gathering of 
Japanese and Americans, asked his audience to imagine what would 
happen if America joined in the war, and replied that it would be 
‘‘Armageddon and the total destruction of our culture and civilization”’. 
He implored Americans to think twice, ‘‘nay, ten hundred or ten thou- 
sand times’, before they took the fatal leap, but he wished to leave no 
doubt in any American mind that “Japan is and will remain loyal to her 
allies. Japanese foreign policy will revolve in future round the Three- 
Power Pact, and to have any illusion on such issues would do no good to 
anyone’. This implied no threat. It was a simple statement of truth , 
made to prevent possible misapprehensions. 

Mr. Matsuoka asked his audience to look forward 50 years to “‘an era 
of enduring peace and unlimited prosperity in a Greater East Asia, 
where we have a great mission as a civilizing and stabilizing force. We 
shut the door nowhere and to none. Let us keep cool and take time; we 
have eternity before us. Is it too much for Japan to ask for half a 
century in which to prove herself?’’ 

The U.S. Ambassador, in reply, said that “What counts in inter- 
national relationships to-day is the concrete evidence of facts and 
actions, regardless of the persuasive garb in which such facts and actions 
may be dressed. Let us say of nations as of men ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them’.” 

The gathering was in honour of Admiral Nomura, prior to his de- 
parture for Washington as Japanese Ambassador. 

Dec. 22.—A military mission left for Berlin on the invitatio. of 
Germany and Italy to “study modern war conditions’. 
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The Prime Minister appointed Mr. Hiranuma Minister of the Interior, 
and General Yanagawa, Minister of Justice. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Dec. 12.—The Prince Bernhard Fund reached a total of £810,000, 
of which £745,000 had been handed to the British Minister of Aircraft 
Production, and it was announced that the Prince had also handed 
£50,000 to the Dutch naval authorities for the purchase of 2 bombers 
for the Dutch Navy operating in British waters. 

Dec. 16.—It was learnt that the German Commissioner, Seyss- 
Inquart, had appointed a Dutch Nazi named Dubois as “‘concentrator’”’ 
of the various Dutch wireless services. All the studios and transmitters 
belonging to the 4 chief services, which were privately owned, were 
taken over by the Nazis. 

Dec. 21.—The Germans were reported to have taken gold to the 
value of 11 million guilders from the Netherlands Bank during the 
week, and to have issued 65 million guilders in bank notes. 

It was learnt that the current Treasury debt now totalled 1,632 
million guilders, as against 745 million on May 15, 1940. 

The shortage of food was reported to be serious. The Germans pro- 
hibited the slaughter of horses until the completion, during the Christ- 
mas week, of a general requisition. 

Dec. 24.—The Queen, in a broadcast to her people, said they could 
face the future with growing hope and confidence. They could best 
serve their country by patient waiting and by refusing precipitate 
action. In such waiting lay their strength. 

Dec. 25.—Broadcasting to the East and West Indies the Queen said 
she had been deeply impressed by the striking evidence they had given, 
in words and more in deeds, of their solidarity with ‘‘our oppressed 
Netherlands’. Shared sorrow and shared peril had united them all in 
the will to maintain the integrity of their territories and their liberties 
and, together with their Allies, to carry the struggle to victory. 


NORWAY 

Dec. 11.—Thirty-three persons were arrested at Aalesund, Central 
Norway after some demonstrations in which it was alleged that German 
sentries had been insulted. The local police chief was dismissed. 

Dec. 12.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that 11 more local 
school managements had lately been dissolved for disloyalty to the 
Quisling régime, and in some schools whole classes of pupils unwilling 
to submit had been punished either by suspending them from atten- 
dance or obliging them to remain in the same class for a second year. 

Dec. 14.—Reports reaching Sweden stated that large numbers of 
people had recently been arrested at Bergen, Trondheim, Frekrikstad, 
and Hamar, where house to house searches were conducted by the 
Nazis for opponents of the Quislingite régime. Fights were occurring 
frequently at Bergen and other towns, as well as in Oslo, between 
Quislingites and anti-Nazis. 

Dec. 15.—The acting Foreign Minister, broadcasting the Norwegian 
news, from London, said the fight for their freedom could only succeed 
in close co-operation with other free nations. Before the war they had 
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been connected closely with the other Nordic peoples, and they hoped 
some time to re-establish this co-operation in new forms, and also to 
bring in their kinsfolk on the Atlantic Islands, Iceland, and the Faroes. 
But something more than a purely Nordic unity was now needed; 
there must be co-operation, both political and economic, with all free 
nations. It had been tried before, without success, as witness the 
League of Nations. 

‘‘We shall now,” he said, ‘‘with other free nations, try to find new 
forms for an international co-operation . . . we must, then, make quite 
clear to ourselves what we want. One thing is certain: it will be some- 
thing quite different from that which the present Germany is trying to 
force on us. We are a seafaring people, an old Atlantic people, and our 
inclusion in a continental block could mean nothing to us but economic 
ruin... The co-operation we need is, above all, that which binds us 
more firmly to the Western peoples to whom we from of old are con- 
nected by natural economic ties. Our prosperity is entirely dependent 
on this’. 

The nations to whom they had been most firmly bound economically 
were peoples with the same traditions of freedom as themselves. First, 
there was the British Empire, the greatest commonwealth of nations 
ever formed, and there was the powerful union of the U.S.A. There 
were all the nations which for the time being had lost their indepen- 
dence, and there was Greece, which was winning such conspicuous 
victories. This was a mighty alliance which their allies and all freedom- 
loving forces in the world were labouring to build up and strengthen, 
and it was ‘“‘a work which at the same time is forming the basis for a 
State which must and shall endure after the war; a political co-operation 
which will secure our national freedom, protect us against attacking 
tyrants, and which economically establishes social security and pre- 
vents financial crises from destroying economic life and stopping social 
developments.” 

They must remember, however, that their future was being shaped, 
not by their wishes, but by their active share in the war to liberate 
Europe. They had learnt that they could not have their independence 
for nothing and must be prepared to defend it, and they must shoulder 
their share in the war as far as their strength allowed. 

Dec. 16.—Quisling was reported to have returned from Berlin. 
Reports reaching Sweden stated that meetings held by his supporters 
were being increasingly interrupted, and that their efforts were now 
being directed to capturing the control of the trade unions by “‘inside 
methods’, including a system of informing. 

Other reports from Swedish sources stated that owing to demonstra- 
tions against the German authorities all the inhabitants of Aalesund 
had been forbidden to be out of doors after dark for 4 nights a week. 
On one occasion the troops had charged a crowd assembled outside 
the German barracks and killed 2 Norwegians. 

It had been announced officially that if demonstrations did not 
cease whole communities would be severely punished. 

Dec. 19.—Reports from Finnish sources stated that leaflets with the 
slogan ‘‘Norway for the Norwegians” were being distributed in large 
quantities throughout the country, in which the people were urged to 
boycott the National Assembly and the German troops and officials. 
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Workers were told not to accept the social reforms with which the 
Nazis aimed at winning labour sympathies, and also on no account to 
goto Germany as labour volunteers. All joining the Nazis were threatened 
with ostracism. 

Attacks against members of Hirden, the Nazi organization, were 
reported to be so frequent that its members were afraid to appear in the 
streets unless in groups. 

Dec. 20.—It was learnt from Norwegian authorities in Canada that 
some of the U.S. destroyers delivered to Great Britain had been handed 
over to the Norwegian naval forces which were being organized in 
Canada, and were now manned entirely by Norwegians. 

Dec. 21.—Reports were current that the country was to be proclaimed 
a German protectorate, owing to the failure of Quisling’s régime to gain 
acceptance. Arrests of people accused of taking part in anti-German 
demonstrations continued, and it was reported from Aalesund that 33 
well-known persons had been detained there and sent to a concentration 
camp in Norway. 

Dec. 23.—It was learnt that all the members of the Supreme Court 
had resigned, on the ground that the Reich Commissioner’s decrees 
introducing a new form of government and his instructions to that 
government basically violated Norwegian laws. In any case, Terboven’s 
intention to create a ‘People’s Tribunal” rendered it impossible for the 
Supreme Court to fulfil its functions. 

Swedish reports stated that a purge of the police was being carried 
out, and all who were unwilling to join the Nasjonal Samling dismissed. 


PALESTINE 
Dec. 19.—A draft ordinance was gazetted providing for the formation 
of a Palestine Volunteer Force, “‘to assist the regular forces in all 
measures required for the prosecution of the war or to ensure internal 
security”. British subjects and Palestine citizens were eligible to join. 
Dec. 21.—Two thousand Italian prisoners of war arrived in the 
country. 


POLAND 

Dec, 12.—Announcement of final delimitation of frontier between 
Germany and Russia. (See Germauy.) 

Dec. 13.—Some 175,000 Germans from Bessarabia and North 
Bukovina were reported to have arrived in the incorporated territories 
of Poland, and the transfer of 50,000 from Lithuania, 10,000 from 
Latvia and Estonia, 50,000 from South Bukovina, and 20,000 from 
the Dobruja was understood to have started. 

The German authorities issued a decree making it compulsory for 
the Poles to serve in the Baudienst, a special unit to supply labour for 
building and repairing houses. The Governors of the 4 Provinces in the 
General Government were given special powers to conscribe certain 
age classes for the work. 

The German Governor of Cracow issued orders for the expulsion of 
all Jews except those whose “necessity” in the interest and well-being 
of the city could be proved, who would be aliowed to remain tem- 


porarily. 
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Dec. 20.—Report of escape of Marshal Smigly-Rydz. (See Rumania.) 

The Government issued, in London, a statement declaring that all 
the German measures applied against Poland constituted ‘‘one long 
chain of physical and moral violence directed towards the destruction 
of the nation’. Certain recent regulations served the same purpose. 
One of these, defining those regarded as Poles in the incorporated 
territory, recognized as non-Polish all the citizens of the Polish Republic 
inhabiting Silesia, Pomorze, and Gdansk, even though they were of 
Polish origin. The Germans were supplying certificates of non-Polish 
nationality. This regulation violated the Hague Convention of 1907 
on the rights and usages of land warfare, and defied ethnographical 
facts. 

Another regulation, affecting the ‘“General Government’, imposed 
on all persons in the public services the obligation not only to perform 
their duties faithfully in obedience to the German administration, but 
also to regard themselves as not bound by any oath of loyalty or 
obligation to the Polish State. This trampled on the rights of the people 
under international law, and on the principle that an occupying Power 
was free to carry on only de facto government, and must not compel 
the people to undertake activities directed against their own State. 

Reports from Warsaw stated that the transfer of business under- 
takings from the Ghetto to the Aryan part of the city, and vice-versa, 
had been completed. 

Dec. 21.—In a broadcast speech at Cracow Frank declared that 
Poland would always remain German and that in the occupied territory 
the Poles had no mission. “It is the greatest gift of Heaven to be able 
to call oneself a German’’, he said, ‘‘and we are proud to master the 
world as Germans. To-day Adolf Hitler is called upon to be the leader 
of the world—unhampered by anyone. To-day he stands before the 
world as the greatest victor, the greatest war lord of history.” 

Dec. 22.—-Exchange of assurances of collaboration with Government 
of Czechoslovakia. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Dec. 23.—The Foreign Minister broadcast, from London, an account 
of Poland’s share in the war in which he said Poland had been the 
first country destined to have the honour of determining unhesitatingly 
to defend by force their rights to freedom and territorial integrity. 
There was a subtle irony in the fact that she had likewise been the first 
European Power to conclude of her own free will a 10-year pact with 
Germany. Only 5 years and 7 months of the life of the pact had lapsed 
when Germany attacked them, though in his numerous speeches Hitler 
often referred to it as a tangible proof of his peaceful tendencies, and 
as the corner-stone of European stability. He was sincere in so far as 
he was anxious for a comparatively long spell of peace to enable him 
to work on the methodical preparation of his bid for world hegemony. 
He did not foresee that he would be allowed to complete the preparatory 
stages of his programme in less than 6 years’ time. 

Poland had an army of 39 divisions, well equipped, but insufficiently 
motorized, and an inadequate and not too modern air force. She was 
attacked on the second day of her mobilization by 70 German divisions, 
11 of them motorized, and over 2,000 modern aircraft. Despite this she 
fought a regular war for over a month, retaining on her territory the 
major part of Germany’s entire forces and thereby enabling France and 
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Britain to mobilize and organize their defences in complete peace. At 
that moment came the stab in the back from Russia. 

The nation carried on the fight, and re-formed the Army on French 
soil. Nine months later, when the battle of France started 2 Polish 
divisions and an armoured brigade were fighting in the front line, and 
a third division was being formed. A mountain brigade distinguished 
itself in Norway, and another brigade was formed in Syria, and was 
now fighting in Libya. 

The nation was not only fighting for its own independence. It was 
fighting desperately, in close alliance with the British Commonwealth, 
to defend the sacred rights of human freedom and civilization against 
‘the technically modernized brute forces of the foulest outbreak of pre- 
historic barbarism which had been allowed to disgrace our century.” 

The National Council passed a resolution on foreign policy embodying 
the motto ‘‘Free with the Free, Equal with the Equal’’, and declaring 
that ‘‘the Polish Republic conducts its foreign policy upon the unshak- 
able principles of equal rights for all States, whether large or small, for 
independent existence. For this reason it cannot recognize any political 
facts springing from acts of violence and aggression which have affected 
the territory and population of Poland, as well as of other nations’. 


PORTUGAL 

Dec. 12.—The Diario de Noticias, in an article by a military critic, 
Col. Vasco de Carvalho, reviewed the military situation in Albania 
and expressed the conclusion that if the Greek thrust towards Elbasan 
could be maintained the fate of the Italian armies was sealed. The 
article contained severe criticism of Italy. 


RUMANIA 

Dec. 11.—The Prime Minister issued a series of emergency measures 
giving the Army power and control over nearly every branch of life, 
e.g. it was given the right, first, to militarize any State or private 
institution or corporation; and, secondly, to militarize the gendarmerie 
and police at once. All Army officers and men were required to resign 
from the Iron Guard or from the armed forces. 

Dec, 12.—The Prime Minister was understood to have received from 
a delegation representing 60 generals commanding army corps and 
divisions a demand for the complete disarmament of the Iron Guard, 
their elimination from the Government, and Army control over the 
Minister of the Interior and the police. In reply, the Prime Minister 
(besides disarming the Iron Guard) appointed as Inspector-General of 
the Police M. Cristescu, who was responsible for the first repressive 
measures against them. 

Dec. 20.—General Antonescu took over the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. The food shortage was reported to be serious and a list of 
foodstuffs, the export of which was forbidden, was issued. Iv included 
flour and bread, tea, coffee, rice, sugar, preserves, and many vegetables. 

Fabricius, the German Minister in Bucarest, was relieved of his post 
and succeeded by von Killinger, an active member of the Nazi Party 

Marshal Smigly-Rydz was reported to have escaped from the 
Carpathian village where he was under detention. 
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Protest by Bulgaria against Iron Guard activities in the North 
Dobruja. (See Bulgaria.) 

Dec. 21.—M. Grecianu, the Minister in Berlin, was appointed Foreign 
Minister. 

The Foreign Ministry received from the Soviet Minister a protest 
against the anti-Soviet campaign and the arrests of men described as 
Communists. The Minister pointed out that the persons involved were 
not Communists and were not connected with the Communist move- 
ment, and he suggested that the whole action was merely camouflage 
by which the Rumanian Government hoped to get rid of internal 
enemies, including the malcontent group of Codreanu Legionaries. 

Dec. 22.—It was learnt that the Prime Minister had received a 
memorandum from the Liberal leader, M. Dino Bratianu, in which the 
economic situation was described as precarious. The increased 
mechanization of agriculture demanded by the Germans would increase 
unemployment, and, as regards industry, already 70 per cent of the 
petroleum companies and 40 per cent of other companies were under 
German control. 

Romana Noua published further accusations of the maltreatment 
of Rumanians in Transylvania. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 11.—General Smuts, in an election speech at Winburg, said 
“You can take it from me, as one who knows from the inside what is 
happening, that England to-day is immeasurably stronger than before 
the war. I come to the end of 1940 much more hopeful than I was at 
the end of 1939... When I speak of England I take off my hat. 


We who have been through something similar can appreciate it when 
nations stand fast as a wall.”’ 

Though Hitler’s air attacks, with the greatest fleet at his disposal, 
had caused great damage, the military damage was negligible. He 
went on to say that they must choose their friends for the future, 
and “‘I choose the country under which we suffered 40 years ago but 
which, when we were at her mercy, treated us as a Christian people 
should.” 

It was quite true, as Hitler said, that the conflict concerned things 
that went to the very foundations of humanity. ‘“‘The conflict is not 
about Poland. It is a question of which civilization is to be eradicated, 
and what civilization is to be substituted.” 

Dec, 12.—General Hertzog and Mr. Havenga resigned their seats in 
Parliament owing to the lack of confidence in them shown by the 
Reunited Nationalist Party Congresses. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 11.—Statement in British Parliament ve Tangier. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Dec. 13.—Dissolution of International Police at Tangier and action 
against British, French, and Italian administrators. (See Tangier.) 

Dec. 14.—The resignations were reported of the Ministers of Finance, 
Agriculture, and Public Works, and it was understood that these three 
Ministries were to be merged with the Ministry of Industry and 
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Commerce to form a joint department virtually embracing the conduct 
of domestic public affairs. To this combined Ministry Senor Sufier 
appointed Senor Casceller, the Minister of Industry and Commerce. 

Dec. 15.—Sefior Sufier received the British Ambassador, who pro- 
tested against the action of the Spanish authorities in Tangier. 

An official Note was issued stating that the High Commissioner in 
Spanish Morocco would take charge of all services in Tangier, including 
police, finance, hygiene, and public works. 

Dec. 18.—Statement in Parliament regarding representations by 
British Ambassador about Tangier. (See Great Britain.) 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

Dec. 22.—The Governor, in a broadcast, stated that the mainland 
of the Malay Peninsula was being placed in a state of defence, in the 
same way as Singapore and Penang. Considerable reinforcements had 
arrived. 

Dec. 23.—The Far East Command announced that “substantial 
reinforcements of all arms...recently arrived in Malaya... They 
have not only strengthened the already formidable defences of Singa- 
pore, but have also increased the defence forces in other areas of the 
Far East Command”. 

The reinforcements included Indian troops and members of the New 
Zealand Air Force. 


SWEDEN 

Dec. 18.—Hr. Unden, Chairman of the Riksdag Foreign Affairs 
Committee, speaking in Stockholm, said that a new order allotting 
Lebensratime to each Great Power had no appeal for Sweden and other 
smaller countries, and from their point of view it was not the Great 
Powers’ Lebensratime which needed safeguarding and _ enlarging. 
Permanent peace could never be built on a partition of the world’s 
abodes which assigned smaller peoples as wards in some Great Power's 
Lebensraum. 

Hr. Unden denounced Swedish propagandists of Lebensraum theory, 
and, dealing with a pamphlet by a Swedish Professor of Jurisprudence 
which represented the process as nothing more than hegemony passing 
to Germany from Britain, he said Sweden had not felt this alleged 
British hegemony, but she was quite clear what kind of hegemony 
the professor meant to award to Germany. 

Referring to their foreign policy, he said it was and must be founded 
on known and clear principles, and not on calculations as to which 
belligerent would be victorious. The opportunist policy of trying to 
play up the presumed victor so as to gain favours was politically 
dangerous and morally incompatible with the nation’s conscience. 


SWITZERLAND 

Dec. 10.—The Federal Assembly elected Federal Councillor Wetter 
as President of the Confederation for 1941. 

Dec. 11.—Parliament adopted the Budget for 1941, showing ex- 
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penditure estimated at 592 million francs, and receipts at 518 million. 
it was stated that by the end of the year the public debt would probably 
exceed 3,500 million. 

Dec. 16.—Foreign aircraft flew over Basle late in the evening and 
bombed railway yards and the neighbouring district of Gundeldingen. 
Much damage was done near the railway station and one person was 
killed. Later some bombs fell on the village of Binningen, and 3 people 
were killed. 

Dec. 18.—The Foreign Office stated that the bombs dropped on 
Basle were British, and the Legation in London was instructed to 
make a serious protest and demand full compensation. ~ 

Dec. 23.—It was stated officially in Berne that British aircraft had 
violated Swiss territory on Dec. 21 and 22, and that British bombs 
had been dropped on Ziirich on the evening of Dec. 22. Several build- 
ings and an electric line of the railway were damaged and 11 persons 
injured. The Legation in London had been instructed to demand full 
compensation for material and other damage. 


SYRIA 

Dec. 11.—Italian troops were reported to be policing the frontier 
with Palestine, and many Free French sympathizers were believed to 
have been arrested. Feeling against the Vichy Government was des- 
cribed as increasing, in reports reaching Palestine. 

Dec. 20.—It was understood that M. Puaux had sailed for France 
some days previously, and unconfirmed reports from Egyptian sources 
stated that General Dentz was in the Lebanon, but that his arrival 
was being kept secret. 


TANGANYIKA 

Dec. 9—The Budget was presented to the Legislature estimating a 
revenue of £2,249,000, and expenditure at £2,319,000. The Legislature 
voted unanimously to present to the British Government for war 
purposes the whole of the Special Development Reserve of £200,000. 


TANGIER 

Dec. 13.—The Spanish Deputy Chief of the International Police 
ordered his British deputy to cease to function immediately, stating 
that written orders would follow. The British, French, and Italian 
members of the police force were dismissed, only the Spanish and 
Moorish members being retained. About 50 Spanish armed security 
police arrived in the town from Tetuan. 

The British, French, and Italian assistant administrators were 
ordered to hand over to the Spaniards. 

Dec. 14.—The British Consul-General protested to the local Spanish 
authorities against their action. 

Protest in Madrid by British Ambassador. (See Spain.) 

Dec. 18.—Statement in Parliament by British Foreign Under- 
Secretary. (See Great Britain.) 


THAILAND 
Dec. 22.—The High Command issued a communiqué stating that 
French regular troops and guerillas, including Moreecans, violated 
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Thai territory the previous evening and during the night, but after an 
exchange of machine-gun fire “‘the enemy was repulsed everywhere”. 


TRINIDAD 

Dec. 20.—The Governor announced in the Legislature that a new 
Constitution was to be adopted, providing for the immediate introduc- 
tion of a more democratic Government, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the West Indies Royal Commission. 

Instead of the existing Legislature of 25 members under the controj 
of the Governor the new Legislature would comprise 18 Members, 
nine elected and nine nominated. The Governor would remain as 
president, with a casting vote. 

A franchise committee was also being set up to consider lowering the 
voting franchise. 


TUNISIA 
Dec. 12.—General Weygand arrived at Bizerta and reviewed the 
forces. 


TURKEY 

Dec. 11.—It was stated in Angora that the country would remain 
mobilized on the Bulgarian frontier until the end of the war. 

Dec. 15.—Political circles in Angora declared that there was no 
truth in reports that the German Government was attempting to bring 
about peace between Italy and Greece through the mediation of 
Turkey. 

Dec. 18.—It was stated in Angora that since the signature of the 
Financial Agreement with Great Britain the U.K. Commercial Cor- 
poration had bought Turkish products to a value of £T8,600,000. 


URUGUAY 

Dec. 10.—The Carnarvon Castle sailed from Monte Video after a stay 
of about 70 hours in which the damage sustained in the fight with the 
German raider was repaired. 

Dec. 15.—The British Trade Mission arrived in Monte Video, and was 
met by the Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 21.—The Willingdon Mission left Montevideo for Buenos 
Ayres. 


U.S.A. 

Dec. 10.—In a letter to the Economic Club, meeting in New York, 
President Roosevelt said, ‘““The freedoms that we must and will 
protect in the United States are the freedoms which will make the 
individual paramount in a true democracy. In our American way of life 
political and economic freedom go hand in hand. Our freedoms must 
include freedom from want, freedom from insecurity, freedom from 
fear. I firmly believe that we can best secure these freedoms by 
Government and private enterprise working together for these common 
objectives. In this joint effort there must be provided proper reward 
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for labour, proper incentive for enterprise, and a proper return on 
investment.” 

The British Embassy announced that the British Government had 
decided ‘‘not to agree to any lifting of the blockade for any country 
under German domination’’, but might facilitate the passage of medical 
supplies. 

It was announced in Washington that licensing restrictions would be 
applied to the export of iron and steel to all countries save Great 
Britain and the American nations. 

Dec. 11.—The Federal Loan Administrator told the press that 
loans of $60 million to Argentina and $7,500,000 to Uruguay had been 
arranged, to be used for the purchase of merchandise in the United States. 

Lord Lothian’s speech to the American Farm Bureau (See Special 
Summary). 

Dec. 12.—The British Ambassador died in Washington. President 
Roosevelt, in a message to King George, said he was shocked beyond 
measure to hear of the sudden passing of his old friend, adding, 
‘through nearly a quarter of a century we had come to understand and 
trust each other’. 

Mr. Hull cabled to Mr. Churchill his sincere condolences, saying, 
‘my country mourns with Great Britain the loss of a distinguished 
statesman who... rendered outstanding service to his nation and to 
humanity”. 

Dec. 13.—President Roosevelt had a conversation with the Duke of 
Windsor, who flew from Miami in an American aeroplane in order to 
see him. 

Mr. Knudsen, in an address to the Manufacturers Association de- 
scribed as a ““Wake up, America’’ speech, declared that while the 
country was performing prodigies in the production of war materials 
it was turning out neither as much as was needed nor as much as it 
could. He would not be surprised, he said, if they could advance 
deliveries by 20 per cent. 

He told the manufacturers that orders already placed with contrac- 
rors called for the production of 50,000 aircraft, 130,000 engines, 
17,000 heavy guns, 25,000 light guns, 13,000 trench mortars, 33 
million loaded shells, 9,200 tanks, 300,000 machine guns and other 
small arms, 380 naval vessels, 200 merchantmen, 210 camps and 
cantonments, and other war necessities. 

Dec. 16.—President Roosevelt arrived back in Washington. It was 
stated in Washington by “highly placed persons” that Great’ Britain 
had made formal application to the Government for financial assistance. 
The Secretary of the Treasury told the press that any official statement 
on the subject would have to come from the President, and that in any 
case no assistance of the nature referred to could be given without 
Congressional approval. 

At her press conference Mrs. Roosevelt advocated making gifts 
rather than loans to Great Britain, as less likely to involve the country 
in war. “‘A certain number of people,” she said, ‘‘are under the im- 
pression that we are giving aid to England, but we must face the 
reality—we are being paid.” 

It was learnt that Mr. Knudsen, chairman of the National Defence 
Advisory Commission, had sent letters to machine-tool manufacturers 
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asking them to speed up delivery owing to the ‘‘terrible emergency of 
the situation”. He described the first half of 1941 as ‘“‘crucial’’. 

Dec. 17.—President Roosevelt told the press that the overwhelming 
number of Americans believed that the best defence of the United States 
was the success of Britain in defending itself. Accordingly, apart from 
their historic and current interest in the preservation of democracy, 
they felt there was a legitimate selfish interest in helping Britain. — 

Referring to the talk of traditionalists who thought in financial terms 
he declared that “‘no major war ever has been won or lost for lack of 
money”’, and to-day there were plenty of other ways than the merely 
traditional. They must go back to one thing—the necessity for greater 
production facilities, for the more they produced the stronger they 
were. Orders from Britain increased these facilities, and, here again, 
purely selfish interests emerged. 

Some people had suggested gifts to Britain, ‘‘agd we may come to it 
yet’, he said, but he did not think it necessary, or that British amour 
propre would like the idea. There were other ways, ways to continue 
building up their own facilities and continue the flow of munitions to 
Britain. It was possible for the United States to take over British 
orders and, because they represented essentially the same kind of 
products needed in America, form them into American orders. And 
then, as the future might decide, the material produced might either be 
leased to Britain, or sold, subject to mortgage. The theory that the 
best defence of Britain was also the best defence of the United States 
made the materials more valuable in use than if ‘‘kept in storage here’’. 

He also said ‘“We want to get rid of the dollar sign’’, and substitute 
for it a gentleman’s agreement. He did not believe the method he 
suggested could take the country farther into war than it was now; the 
war did not come for “‘legal’’ reasons. 

Mr. Hull told the press that he had recently felt it his duty to call 
the attention of his colleagues and of leaders of thought and others 
outside the Government to the “‘essential facts” in the relation of the 
country to the international situation on the ground of American 
safety and interest. 

The Secretary of the Navy announced the placing of contracts for 
40 new destroyers at a cost of $250 million. 

Sixteen merchant ships were sold to British interests for $3,295,000. 
They totalled 147,526 tons. 

Dec. 19.—Mr. Morgenthau told the press that approval had been 
given:to British agents to proceed with the negotiation of about 
$3,000 million worth of new orders for aircraft, ships, guns, tanks, etc. 
with the understanding that the contracts would not be placed and 
signed until the President had obtained Congressional approval of his 
plan for the lease of material or its sale subject to mortgage. 

The ‘‘master list’’ of new requirements was understood in Wash- 
ington to include 12,000 aircraft (largely bombers), 60 cargo boats, and 
tanks, guns, etc. to a value of $1,700 million. These requirements had 
already been “‘cleared” by experts of the Army and Navy and the 
Defence Commission. 

Mr. Morgenthau said that the contracts for the cargo vessels could be 
signed at once, since $50 million had already been earmarked for the 
purpose. 
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Dec. 20.—President Roosevelt announced the formation of a new 
office of Production Management for Defence, with Mr. Knudsen as 
Director, and Mr. Stimson and Col. Knox as members. Mr. Hillman, 
3 a member of the Defence Commission for handling Labour problems, 
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rt from F% would be an associate director. 

ocracy, & The President told the press that Admiral Leahy, who was leaving 

ain. on Dec. 23 for Vichy, would carry a personal letter from him to Marshal 

ul terms F% Pétain. The letter spoke of the Admiral as his ‘‘very old friend’’, who 
lack of he was sure would be persona gratissima, for he and the Marshal “‘talk 
merely the same language”’. 

greater Dec. 21.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Government would comply 

- they with the German demand for the withdrawal of the 3 members of the 

a, ) Embassy Staff in Paris. The State Department would investigate the 

' allegations, but preliminary examination of the matter had not dis- 
he to it closed that they were guilty of assisting a British officer to escape. 
ws taual He pointed out that Germany had the right to demand the with- 
on tinue drawal of Embassy officials without specifying the reasons. He 
1ons to declined to comment on the Berlin statement about the unfriendly 

British attitude of the United States. 

ind of Mr. Knudsen, speaking to the press about the Production Manage- 

. And ment for Defence, said it was an agency “‘born out of consciousness of 

ther be the heightened gravity of the world situation and the recognition that 

at the the contest which has produced this crisis is irreconcilable in character, 

States and cannot be terminated by any methods of appeasement”. He asked 

a. the people of the United States to “‘pull off their coats and roll up their 

Stitute sleeves”. 

sual Dec. 22.—The New York Times, referring to the statement by the 
: Berlin Foreign Office, said, ““Here is a Government . . . which has made 

Sage a military alliance with a potential enemy of the United States in the 

etieaes Pacific for the deliberate purpose of creating a threat to the security 

re of the United States on two fronts simultaneously. Yet this Govern- 
callie ment had the impudence to complain that our own policy toward it 

: has been one of ‘systematic pin-pricks, challenges, insults, and even 
fa moral aggression’, while its own policy has been ‘restraint to the point 

' of self-effacement’.”’ 

5 000. Dec. 23.—Mr. Hull told the press that the appointment of Lord 
. Halifax was “‘highly welcome to this Government and, I am sure, to 
oe the American people. His record of accomplishment is such as highly 

about to recommend him in services which he will assume as Ambassador. 

arn We look forward to working with him”’. 

"eer Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to the Italian people was broadcast 

of bic throughout the country. 

Dec. 24.—President Roosevelt, in a Christmas Eve greeting to the 

Vash- nation, said that most human beings wanted a “‘peaceful chance’’ to 

;, and better the world in a voluntary way, and not in a way imposed on the 

; had world by conquest and by the sword. They must keep on striving for a 

1 the better world; it was not intelligent to be defeatist. “Crisis may beget 

crisis’, he declared, ‘‘but the progress underneath does not wholly 

ld be halt; it does go forward.”’ 

r the This could not be a merry Christmas, but it could be a happy one, 





“if by happiness we mean that we have done with doubts, that we have 
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set our hearts against fear, and that we still believe in the golden rule 
of all mankind’. 


U.S.S.R. 


Dec. 11.—The press published only short outlines of Hitler’s speech, 
with no comment. 

Dec. 21.—-Protest to the Rumanian Government against arrests oj 
so-called Communists. (See Rumania.) 


VATICAN CITY 


Dec. 24.—The Pope, addressing the Cardinal’s College, said that out 
of the disputes of the parties regarding war aims and peace plans one 
common opinion seemed to emerge, namely, that the pre-war Europe 
and its political structure were in such process of transformation that 
they were finding themselves at the beginning of a new era. The past 
would have to be replaced by something better, more developed 
organically more sound, more free, and strong, to eliminate all the 
weakness and faults which had emerged in the past. 

The Church could not be expected to adhere to one or the other of the 


existing political systems, which were contradicting each other. Agree- ff 


ment with one or the other of them would be dependent upon conditions 


and motives which were outside the aims and the sphere of activities 


of the Church. 


The indispensable prerequisites of a new order, which should be one 


of contentment, beautiful, worthy, and based on the norms of morality 


were; the triumph over hatred; the triumph over mistrust; over 


the theory that might was right; over economic injustice; and over the 
spirit of cold egoism. 
The speech was broadcast and translated into many languages. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Dec. 11.—The Hungarian Foreign Minister arrived in Belgrade and 
was received by the Prince Regent. 

The Belgrade radio stated that all foreign press correspondents had 
been ordered to leave the Albano-Greek frontier district. 

Dec. 12.—A Pact of Friendship with Hungary was signed in Belgrade. 
Article 1 stated that ‘“‘permanent peace will reign and eternal friendship 
will exist’’ between the two States; Article 2 provided that the signa- 
tories would consult on all problems affecting their mutual relations; 
and Article 3 stated that the Pact would be ratified at an early date, 
when it would come into force. 

Count Csaky, in a statement for the press, said the pact not only 
confirmed the existing friendly relations, but was a valuable contribu- 
tion to the peace of Danubian Europe whereby the two countries could 
now devote themselves to the work of national consolidation which 
would contribute to the efforts of those Powers who aimed at saving 
at least that part of Europe from catastrophe. 

Dec. 14.—M. Koroshetz, Minister of Education and President of the 
Senate, died in Belgrade. 

Dec. 22.—Two bombs fell in Susak, the frontier town adjoining 
Fiume, early in the morning, slightly injuring 8 people. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


A Brief Survey 


This is a completely revised edition of the handbook which was 
first published in May 1939 and has been out of print for several 
months. It gives a factual account of the internal political situation, 
foreign relations, and economic position of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, due account being 
taken of the important political and strategic réle of Turkey. 
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THE ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


With Chapters on the Dodecanese and Albania 


In view of the growing importance of the Eastern Mediterranean 
and North-East Africa as theatres of war, an account of Italy’s 
possessions, all of them situated within these areas, is of much 
interest. This Paper summarizes the available information on the 
African Colonies of Libya and Italian East Africa (the latter com- 
prising Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Italian Somaliland) and on Albania 
and the Dodecanese Islands, and provides the essential facts for 
any appreciation of the strategic and economic position of these 
territories. 

The Paper gives a brief but adequate account of the acquisition 
of Italy’s colonial territories and other overseas possessions, of their 
strategic situation and natural resources, and of their trade, their 
administration, and the races which inhabit them. There are also 
descriptions of climatic conditions and of the terrain in these 
countries — factors of the greatest importance in the operations 
now taking place. 
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Price 2s. net 
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